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The  first  essential  to  efficient  administration  of  any  enterprise  is 
full  knowledge  of  its  present  make-up  and  operation.  Without 
full  and  complete  information  before  them,  as  to  existing  organiza- 
tion, personnel,  plant,  and  methods  of  operation  and  control, 
neither  legislators  nor  administrators  can  properly  perform  their 
functions. 

The  greater  the  work,  the  more  varied  the  activities  engaged  i«n, 
and  the  more  complex  the  organization  employed,  the  more  impera- 
tive becomes  the  necessity  that  this  information  shall  be  available — 
and  available  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  readily  be  utilized. 

Of  all  undertakings,  none  in  the  United  States,  and  few,  if  any, 
in  the  world,  approach  in  magnitude,  complexity,  and  importance 
that  of  the  national  government  of  the  United  States.  As  Presi- 
dent Taft  expressed  it  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  January  17, 
1912,  in  referring  to  the  inquiry  being  made  under  his  direction 
into  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  methods  of  prosecuting 
public  business,  the  activities  of  the  national  government  "  are 
almost  as  varied  as  those  of  the  entire  business  world.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  government  affect  the  interest  of  every  person  living 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Its  organization 
embraces  stations  and  centers  of  work  located  in  every  city  and 
in  many  local  subdivisions  of  the  country.  Its  gross  expenditures 
amount  to  billions  annually.  Including  the  personnel  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  more  than  half  a  million  persons 
are  required  to  do  the  work  imposed  by  law  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government. 

"  This  vast  organization  has  never  been  studied  in  detail  as  one 
piece  of  administrative  mechanism.  Never  have  the  foundations 
been  laid  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  relations  of  all  of  its 
parts.  No  comprehensive  effort  has  been  made  to  list  its  multifari- 
ous activities  or  to  group  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  clear 
picture  of  what  the  government  is  doing.  Never  has  a  complete 
description  been  given  of  the  agencies  through  which  these  activi- 
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tics  are  performed.  At  no  time  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  study 
all  of  these  activities  and  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  assignment  of 
each  activity  to  the  agency  best  fitted  for  its  performance,  to  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  plant  and  work,  to  the  integration  of 
all  administrative  agencies  of  the  government,  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  into  a  unified  organization  for  the  most  effective  and 
economical  dispatch  of  public  business." 

To  lay  the  basis  for  such  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  the  national  government  as  President  Taft 
outlined,  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  has  undertaken 
the  preparation  of  a  series  of  monographs,  of  which  the  present 
study  is  one,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  each  of  the  fifty  or 
more  distinct  services  of  the  government.  These  studies  are  being 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  services  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  covered  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time. 
Thereafter,  revisions  of  the  monographs  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  as  need  arises,  to  the  end  that  they  may,  as  far  as  practicable, 
represent  current  conditions. 

These  monographs  are  all  prepared  according  to  a  uniform  plan. 
They  give :  first,  the  history  of  the  establishment  and  development 
of  the  service ;  second,  its  functions,  described  not  in  general  terms, 
but  by  detailing  its  specific  activities;  third,  its  organization  for 
the  handling  of  these  activities ;  fourth,  the  character  of  its  plant ; 
fifth,  a  compilation  of,  or  reference  to,  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  its  operations ;  sixth,  financial  statements  showing  its 
appropriations,  expenditures  and  other  data  for  a  period  of  years ; 
and  finally,  a  full  bibliography  of  the  sources  of  information,  offi- 
cial and  private,  bearing  on  the  service  and  its  operations. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  monographs  the  Institute  has  kept 
steadily  in  mind  the  aim  to  produce  documents  that  will  be  of  direct 
value  and  assistance  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  To 
executive  officials  they  offer  valuable  tools  of  administration. 
Through  them,  such  officers  can,  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  inform 
themselves  regarding  the  details,  not  only  of  their  own  services,  but 
of  others  with  whose  facilities,  activities,  and  methods  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  familiar.  Under  present  conditions  ser- 
vices frequently  engage  in  activities  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  projected  has  already  been  done,  or  is  in  process  of  exe- 
cution by  other  services.   Many  cases  exist  where  one  service  could 
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make  effective  use  of  the  organization,  plant  or  results  of  other 
services  had  they  knowledge  that  such  facilities  were  in  existence. 
With  the  constant  shifting  of  directing  personnel  that  takes  place 
in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  national  government,  the  exis- 
tence of  means  by  which  incoming  officials  may  thus  readily  secure 
information  regarding  their  own  and  other  services  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance. 

To  members  of  Congress  the  monograph  should  prove  of  no  less 
value.  At  present  these  officials  are  called  upon  to  legislate  and 
appropriate  money  for  services  concerning  whose  needs  and  real 
problems  they  can  secure  but  imperfect  information.  That  the 
possession  by  each  member  of  a  set  of  monographs  such  as  is  here 
projected,  prepared  according  to  a  uniform  plan,  will  be  a  great 
aid  to  intelligent  legislation  and  appropriation  of  funds  can  hardly 
be  questioned. 

To  the  public,  finally,  these  monographs  will  give  that  knowledge 
of  the  organization  and  operations  of  their  government  which  must 
be  had  if  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs. 

These  studies  are  wholly  descriptive  in  character.  No  attempt 
is  made  in  them  to  subject  the  conditions  described  to  criticism, 
nor  to  indicate  features  in  respect  to  which  changes  might  with 
advantage  be  made.  Upon  administrators  themselves  falls  respon- 
sibility for  making  or  proposing  changes  which  will  result  in  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  administration.  The  primary  aim  of 
outside  agencies  should  be  to  emphasize  this  responsibility  and 
facilitate  its  fulfillment. 

While  the  monographs  thus  make  no  direct  recommendations 
for  improvement,  they  cannot  fail  greatly  to  stimulate  efforts  in 
that  direction.  Prepared  as  they  are  according  to  a  uniform  plan, 
and  setting  forth  as  they  do  the  activities,  plant,  organization,  per- 
sonnel and  laws  governing  the  several  services  of  the  government, 
they  will  automatically,  as  it  were,  reveal,  for  example,  the  extent 
to  which  work  in  the  same  field  is  being  performed  by  different 
services,  and  thus  furnish  the  information  that  is  essential  to  a 
consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the  better  distribution  and 
coordination  of  activities  among  the  several  departments,  estab- 
lishments, and  bureaus,  and  the  elimination  of  duplications  of  plant, 
organization  and  work.    Through  them  it  will  also  be  possible  to 
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subject  any  particular  feature  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
government  to  exhaustive  study,  to  determine,  for  example,  what 
facilities,  in  the  way  of  laboratories  and  other  plant  and  equipment, 
exist  for  the  prosecution  of  any  line  of  work  and  where  those 
facilities  are  located ;  or  what  work  is  being  done  in  any  field  of 
administration  or  research,  such  as  the  promotion,  protection  and 
regulation  of  the  maritime  interests  of  the  country,  the  planning 
and  execution  of  works  of  an  engineering  character,  or  the  collec- 
tion, compilation  and  publication  of  statistical  data,  or  what  differ- 
ences of  practice  prevail  in  respect  to  organization,  classification, 
appointment,  and  promotion  of  personnel. 

To  recapitulate,  the  monographs  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  furnishing  an  essential  tool  for  efficient  legislation,  administra- 
tion and  popular  control,  and  of  laying  the  basis  for  critical  and 
constructive  work  on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  responsibility 
for  such  work  primarily  rests. 

Whenever  possible  the  language  of  official  statements  or  reports 
has  been  employed,  and  it  has  not  been  practicable  in  all  cases  to 
make  specific  indication  of  the  language  so  quoted. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

ITS  HISTORY,  ACTIVITIES 
AND  ORGANIZATION 

CHAPTER  I 
HISTORY 

Inception.  The  work  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
may  clearly  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1907,  though  the  establishment 
of  the  Service  under  its  present  name  did  not  occur  until  a  number 
of  years  later. 

The  Service  originated  in  a  small  way  with  the  creation  of  a 
Division  of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, a  unit  in  the  (then)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
This  was  brought  about  by  Section  40  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
February  20,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  898,  909), 1  which  said: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  division  to  promote  a  beneficial  distri- 
bution of  aliens  admitted  into  the  United  States  among  the  several 
States  and  Territories  desiring  immigration.  Correspondence  shall 
be  had  with  the  proper  officials  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and 
said  division  shall  gather  from  all  available  sources  useful  infor- 
mation regarding  the  resources,  products,  and  physical  character- 
istics of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  shall  publish  such  informa- 
tion in  different  languages  and  distribute  the  publications  among  all 
admitted  aliens  who  may  ask  for  such  information  at  the  immigrant 
stations  of  the  United  States  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may 
desire  the  same. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  interpreting  this 
section,  deemed  the  first  purpose  to  be 

...  to  bring  about  a  distribution  of  immigrants  arriving  in  this 
country,  thus  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  congestion  in  our 

1  Repealed  by  the  act  of  Feb.  5,  1917  (39  Stat.  L.,  874,  895),  which,  however, 
included  provision  for  the  continuation  of  this  division. 
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larger  Atlantic  seaport  cities  that  has  attended  the  immigration  of 
recent  years;  and,  second,  to  supply  information  to  all  of  our 
workers,  whether  native,  foreign  born  or  alien,  so  that  they  may  be 
constantly  advised  in  respect  to  every  part  of  the  country  as  to  what 
kind  of  labor  may  be  in  demand,  the  conditions  surrounding  it,  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  respective  localities.2 

As  a  result  of  this  construction  of  the  act,  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation was  established,  July  I,  1907,  as  a  unit  in  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  its  purposes  being  those  outlined 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

The  early  work  of  this  division  formed  a  valuable  foundation 
upon  which  the  huge  war  program  of  the  service  was  later  built, 
and  it  provided  an  adequate  skeleton  organization  which  lent  itself 
readily  to  the  quick  expansion  subsequently  necessary. 

The  First  Years.  Upon  organization  of  the  Division,  machinery 
was  at  once  set  up  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  widest  possible 
information  as  to  the  incidence  of  unemployment  throughout  the 
country.  Neither  funds  nor  personnel  available  would  permit,  at 
first,  of  direct  contact  or  investigation  in  the  field,  and  hence  the 
organization  was  planned  for  obtaining  information  by  mail. 

First  steps  are  well  described  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  for  1908: 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  where  employment  could  be  obtained 
by  those  desiring  it,  the  various  associations  of  manufacturers  and 
individual  employers  of  labor  were  written  to,  the  idea  being  to 
secure  information  such  as  would  be  of  benefit  to  arriving  immi- 
grants and  others  who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  division.  Through  the  manufacturers'  associations  the  addresses 
of  individual  manufacturers  and  employers  were  obtained  and  to 
each  one  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  as  to  whether  they 
required  workmen.  Information  was  sought  as  to  the  class  of  labor, 
wages  paid,  hours  of  employment,  and  conditions  generally.  The 
final  question  to  each  employer  of  labor  was  as  follows :  "  Do  strikes 
or  other  labor  difficulties  exist  in  your  jurisdiction?  If  so,  kindly 
state  cause  of  same."  An  effort  was  also  made  to  obtain  the 
addresses  of  the  various  local  labor  organizations  of  the  country, 
but  without  avail,  and  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  chief 
officers  of  the  national  and  international  trade  unions.  In  each  letter 
they  were  asked  to  advise  as  to  labor  conditions  generally  and  to 

2  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1908,  p.  25. 
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keep  the  division  informed  regarding  disturbances  in  the  labor  world, 
the  purpose  being  to  place  before  the  alien,  or  such  other  person  as 
might  desire  it,  accurate  information  concerning  industrial  con- 
ditions in  an  unbiased  manner  and  then  leave  it  to  the  applicant  to 
elect  whether  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  or 
not.3 

Next,  the  township  correspondents  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  the  number  of  35,000,  were  informed  in  detail  of  the 
program  and  requested  to  relay  information  to  the  farmers. 
Through  this  channel  the  agrarian  districts  could  make  known  their 
needs  for  labor,  aid  on  the  publicity  side  being  given  by  the  agricul- 
tural periodicals. 

Postmasters  in  every  county  seat  were  communicated  with, 
inquiry  being  made  as  to  whether  small  farms  in  the  locality  could 
be  leased  or  purchased  and  what  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  might 
be.  These  letters  also  asked  for  full  information  as  to  climatic  con- 
ditions, kind  of  crops,  number  of  crops  per  year,  and  school, 
church,  and  transportation  facilities. 

Direct  card  communication  with  the  farmers  was  established, 
explaining  the  new  service  and  providing  for  return  blanks  making 
application  for  farm  laborers,  common  laborers,  or  mechanics. 

Correspondence  was  maintained  with  state  boards  of  agriculture, 
state  bureaus  of  labor  and  statistics,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  factory  inspection  departments  of  various  states. 

In  addition,  careful  check  was  kept  on  all  newspaper  items 
announcing  the  opening  of  a  factory  or  the  beginning  of  new  work, 
and  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  such  places  regarding  the  need 
for  labor. 

Thus,  during  the  first  year,  contact  was  established  with  wide- 
spread sources  of  information  and  the  resulting  material  was  col- 
lected and  collated.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  employment  situation 
throughout  the  country  which  enabled  the  division  to  undertake 
intelligent  placement,  or  at  least  direction,  of  immigrant  labor.  A 
technique  was  also  developed  which  proved  valuable  in  the  later 
expansion. 

Expanding  Service.  The  Division  at  this  time  did  not  restrict  the 
service  to  aliens,  however.  The  law  specified  that  the  information 
should  be  available  to  "  such  other  persons  as  might  desire  the 

8  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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same,"  hence  citizens  as  well  as  aliens  were  considered  in  present- 
ing opportunities  for  employment. 

A  branch  office  was  established  in  New  York  City,  which  soon 
proved  inadequate  as  to  space  and  was  enlarged.  The  establishment 
of  this  office  aroused  opposition  among  private  employment  agen- 
cies, a  reaction  to  be  expected  and  one  which,  gathering  momen- 
tum, became  a  formidable  obstacle  later  in  the  Service  history. 

Between  February  and  July,  1908,  815  placements  were  made  in 
the  New  York  office  and  in  the  next  six  months  1636.  The  first 
half  of  1909  showed  2176  placements. 

On  July  1,  1908,  a  branch  was  established  in  Baltimore,  while 
the  immigration  station  at  Galveston  directed  aliens  to  employment 
in  that  district. 

During  1909  the  results  of  cooperation  with  state  boards  of 
immigration  or  agriculture  began  to  show.  Information  came 
automatically  from  these  sources,  and  they  proved  of  value  in 
assisting  the  distribution  of  aliens. 

In  1910  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  service 
from  the  handling  of  farm  laborers  and  domestics  to  common 
laborers.  No  attempt  was  made  to  direct  or  place  skilled  labor, 
however,  or  miners  or  other  underground  workers,  and  the  Divi- 
sion undertook  in  no  case  to  arrange  contracts  for  employment. 

By  191 1  closer  cooperation  with  various  state  officers  had  been 
obtained  through  visits  to  seven  state  capitals  and  plans  were,  put 
under  way  for  the  issue  of  a  publication.  This  pamphlet  was 
designed  to  set  forth  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  the  opportunities 
offered  to  agricultural  settlers  in  the  several  states  and  territories, 
and  governors  were  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  furnishing  of 
information. 

These  publications  were  issued  in  the  following  year,  it  being 
found  advisable,  however,  to  furnish  the  information  by  groups 
of  states  rather  than  by  the  individual  commonwealths.  The  pam- 
phlets served,  thus,  as  guides  to  such  data  rather  than  as  as  sources 
of  information. 

On  November  16,  191 1,  a  conference  on  labor  distribution  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  attended  by  representatives  from 
twenty-five  states  and  one  territory. 

The  Later  Pre-War  Period.  Little  of  moment,  so  far  as  principles 
or  organization  changes  were  concerned,  occurred  between  1911 
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and  19 1 4.4  In  the  latter  year,  however,  began  the  expanded  work 
of  the  organization  and  the  development  of  specialized  services  of 
various  sorts. 

The  growth  of  these  services  is  here  traced  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  19 17  only,  at  which  time  the  war  so  radically  changed 
the  work  the  Service  was  performing,  both  in  volume  and  kind. 

There  is,  thus,  a  "  pre-war  period "  between  1914,  when  the 
Service  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  nation  wide  citizen  placement 
agency,  and  1917,  when  the  war  caused  rapid  expansion  and 
frequent  changes  in  organization  and  work. 

Farm  Labor.  The  first  of  the  specialized  services  to  appear  was 
that  for  the  distribution  of  farm  labor.  This  constituted  the 
earliest  definite  step  toward  the  relief  of  the  recurring  seasonal 
unemployment  situation  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  expanded 
work  of  the  federal  distribution  of  the  unemployed  and  "  improv- 
ing the  opportunities  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States, 
whether  citizens  or  aliens,  for  profitable  employment." 

The  initial  plan  involved  the  distribution  of  bulletins,  similar  in 
design  to  Army  and  Navy  recruiting  posters,  for  display  in  post 
offices  and  other  public  buildings.  These  posters  gave  information 
as  to  the  need  for  harvest  hands  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  South 
Dakota,  together  with  the  details  of  wages,  probable  length  of 
employment,  and  the  like. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  obtained  in 
this  work,  each  postmaster  supplying  employment  blanks  to  those 
requesting  them. 

During  the  next  year  closer  cooperation  with  the  farmer  group 
was  obtained,  the  Division  being  officially  represented  at  organized 
meetings  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Exchange.  A  representa- 
tive was  located  in  the  center  of  the  harvest  activity  to  direct  appli- 
cants for  employment  across  state  lines  and  to  the  appropriate 
state  officers.  Similar  service  was  given  in  the  fruit  districts  of 
the  Northwest. 

Over  19,000  farm  laborers  applied  for  information  during  the 
first  few  months  of  operation  under  this  plan. 

In  1916  headquarters  for  farm  labor  distribution  were  estab- 
lished at  Kansas  City,  and  in  May  bulletins  were  sent  to  all  post- 

*  Except,  of  course,  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  (and  the  Division  of  Information)  to  the  new  Department  of 
Labor  upon  the  inception  of  the  latter,  March  4,  1913. 
28-2 
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masters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class.  Within  slightly  over 
thirty  days  nearly  4000  men  were  placed  on  farms. 

Another  special  service  for  the  agriculturists  was  the  issuance  of 
a  bulletin  outlining  the  needs  for  cotton  pickers  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  California,  which  resulted  in  over  two  hundred  replies 
in  less  than  a  month,  letters  from  families  desiring  to  migrate  to 
this  district  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Exchange  in  February, 
19 1 7,  arrangements  were  made  with  railroad  representatives  to 
report  farm  labor  shortages  to  public,  rather  than  private,  employ- 
ment agencies,  one  of  the  earlier  steps  in  the  education  of  the  public 
and  gaining  its  cooperation. 

On  April  24,  19 17,  an  agreement  between  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Labor  was  signed.  It  involved  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  departments  in  the  placement  of  farm  labor  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
and  the  Dakotas. 

By  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Government,  the  two  depart- 
ments extended  their  service  across  the  Canadian  border  in  order 
to  aid  the  harvesting  of  wheat  crops  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
In  return  for  this  the  Canadian  Government  aided  in  obtaining 
extra  workers  for  the  potato  crops  and  lumber  operations  in  Maine. 

The  methods  of  recruiting  and  distributing  farm  labor  continued 
as  in  previous  years. 

Marine  Placement.  The  Seamen's  Act  of  March  4,  191 5  (38 
Stat.  L.,  1 164,  1 170),  had  brought  about  certain  problems  in  the 
recruiting  of  seamen  who  possessed  the  qualifications  required  by 
the  law.  Complaints  of  inability  to  recruit  certificated  seamen  and 
requests  for  permission  to  sail  without  adequate  complement  were 
made  by  masters  of  vessels  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
department  turned  to  the  distribution  branch  'of  the  Division  of 
Information  for  aid. 

Investigation  by  the  latter  revealed  that  properly  qualified  men 
were  available  in  adequate  numbers  if  effort  were  made  to  recruit 
them.  The  cooperative  plan  here  initiated  continued,  and  the  aid 
of  shipping  commissioners  and  collectors  of  customs  was  enlisted 
in  referring  to  the  distribution  branch  all  ship-masters  who  com- 
plained of  a  shortage  of  qualified  seamen.  The  procedure  was  as 
follows : 
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Shipping  commissioners  and  collectors  of  customs  have  been 
asked  to  refer  to  the  distribution  branch  of  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation at  their  port  any  master  who  claims  that  he  cannot  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  certificated  seamen  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  inspector  in  charge  of  such  distribution  branch  will  then  secure 
from  the  master  his  application  for  seamen  and  make  every  possible 
effort  to  secure  them  for  him.  If  men  are  unobtainable,  that  fact 
will  be  certified  to  the  Department  of  Labor  as  a  basis  for  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  a  waiver  of  the 
law,  if  all  the  facts  in  the  particular  case  at  hand  warrant  such 
procedure.6 

Placement  of  Women  and  Girls.  A  specialized  service  for  the 
placement  of  women  and  girls  has  been  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  191 5  and  on  May  1,  1916,  it  was  organized. 

The  projected  work  of  this  service  was  outlined  in  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  division. 

In  administering  this  system  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  requests  of  women  wage  earners  for  work  and  every  effort 
made  to  meet  the  demand  for  female  help  in  farming  and  rural 
communities  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  Every  possible  assistance 
should  be  extended  to  girls  and  young  women  to  enable  them  to 
make  suitable  vocational  selections  with  a  view  to  proper  voca- 
tional training  in  order  to  guide  them  in  desirable  industry  and 
avoidance  of  occupations  and  places  where  evil  conditions  exist. 
Information  concerning  trades  and  opportunities  to  labor  in  suitable 
vocations,  including  amount  of  wages  paid,  length  of  working  day, 
and  hygienic  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  indus- 
tries should  be  made  available  to  all  as  a  guide  to  useful  employ- 
ment and  advancement  as  well  as  protection  from  exploitation  and 
misdirection.  The  cooperation  of  employers  should  be  invited  in 
developing  a  plan  for  a  clearing  house  of  information  with  refer- 
ence to  employment ;  likewise  the  aid  and  assistance  of  women's  and 
other  organizations  should  be  sought  by  correspondence  and  in  such 
other  ways  as  may  be  indicated  in  instructions.6 

The  period  of  accomplishment  for  this  division  between  the  estab- 
lishment thereof  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  limited  and  its 
activities  really  began  with  war  work. 

Young  Men's  and  Boys'  Division.  The  work  of  placing  young 
men  and  boys  was  initiated  as  a  separate  service  at  the  time  of  the 

5  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1916,  p.  63. 
B  Ibid.,  p.  322, 
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establishment  of  the  Women's  and  Girls'  Division.  The  aims,  pur- 
poses and  organization  closely  paralleled  those  of  the  division 
mentioned,  the  distinction  lying  only  in  the  sex  to  which  they 
applied.  This  branch  of  the  work,  too,  had  little  time  for  accom- 
plishment previous  to  the  declaration  of  war. 

Industrial  Employment.  While  the  technique  of  farm  placement 
had  been  developing,  industrial  placement  had  not  been  neglected. 
A  test  of  the  possibilities  of  the  latter  came  with  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
fire  on  June  25,  19 14,  which  threw  a  large  number  of  shoeworkers 
out  of  employment.  Since  both  homes  and  factories  were  burned, 
the  need  for  transfer  and  relocation  of  the  workers  was  pressing. 

After  adequate  inquiry  had  been  made  these  workers  were 
directed  to  positions  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New  England  with  encouraging  results. 

Mexican  Refugees.  During  1915  and  1916  conditions  in  Mexico 
had  become  acute,  and  numerous  refugees  were  finding  their  way 
across  the  border  into  the  United  States.  Notice  of  the  need  of 
these  people  for  employment  was  sent  to  the  proper  officers,  with 
the  result  that  by  fall  (1916),  all  but  three  of  the  migrating  group 
who  had  applied  for  work  had  been  placed. 

Returning  Guardsmen.  In  January,  1917,  arose  one  of  the  last  of 
the  pre-war  problems :  the  registration  and  placement  of  National 
Guardsmen  returning  from  the  Mexican  border.  These  men  were 
facing  discharged  from  the  federal  service  and  returned  to  their 
homes. 

Instructions  were  issued  January  22,  191 7,  to  all  field  officers  of 
the  Employment  Service  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
military  authorities  and  public  organizations  in  finding  places  for 
those  men  having  no  positions  awaiting  them.  At  the  same  time 
service  was  given  in  finding  profitable  employment  for  wage  earners 
in  the  families  of  guardsmen  still  serving  on  the  border. 

Of  the  returning  guardsmen  (some  50,000  in  number),  over 
20,000  registered  for  employment  and  15,000  were  directed  to  jobs. 

The  procedure  developed  proved  valuable  later  in  the  placement 
of  returning  World  War  veterans. 

Summary.  Such  in  brief  outline  were  the  special  conditions  aris- 
ing between  1914  and  1917  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  service. 

The  meeting  of  the  problems  connoted,  or  better,  demanded,  a 
parallel  series  of  changes  in  organization.  These  were  numerous. 
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Organization  Development  1914-1917.  The  war  in  Europe  at 
once  made  itself  felt  in  America.  Immigration  dropped  off  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  the  demands  of  the  belligerents  for  food  and 
munitions  created  new  opportunities  for  labor  at  every  turn. 

The  result  was  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  workers,  while 
the  supply  was  static.  The  registration,  transfer,  and  placement 
problem  grew  more  pressing  day  by  day. 

The  favorable  results  in  the  field  of  farm  and  industrial  labor 
placement  under  the  Division  of  Information  had  established  confi- 
dence, developed  a  nucleus  of  trained  employment  specialists  and 
created  a  more  or  less  stabilized  technique.  Hence,  plans  were 
formulated  for  the  organization  of  federal  employment  exchanges 
upon  a  national  scale. 

The  Zone  System.  Employment  zones  were  laid  out  to  cover  the 
country,  each  zone  to  include  numerous  sub-branches  under  control 
of  an  immigrant''  inspector. 

The  consummation  of  the  idea  came  on  January  8,  191 5,  when,  by 
order,  the  enlarged  system  for  registration  and  placement  was  put 
into  effect. 

The  country  was  divided  into  eighteen  administrative  zones. 
Branch  offices  were  opened  in  the  more  important  cities  of  the 
country  and  sub-branches  established  in  each  zone. 

The  work  in  each  of  said  zones  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  branch  of  the  division,  such  branch  being  known 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  zone  in  which  it  was  located.  In  some  of 
the  zones  offices  other  than  headquarters  were  established,  and  these 
were  known  as  sub-branches  of  the  division.  The  sub-branches  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  branch  office  or  headquarters  of 
the  zone  in  which  they  were  located,  and  the  division  retained  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  of  the  offices,  though  dealings  with  the  sub- 
branches  were,  except  in  special  cases,  directed  through  the  head- 
quarters of  the  zone.  The  entire  distribution  service  was  coordi- 
nated with  the  immigration  field  service.  Immigration  officers  were 
designated  at  each  branch  and  sub-branch  to  take  charge  of  distri- 
bution work ;  some  were  assigned  to  this  work  in  connection  with 
their  regular  immigration  duties,  and  some  were  directed  to  give 
their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  distribution  and  employment 
of  labor.8 

7  The  work  obviously  still  bore  the  aspect  of  alien  placement  rather  than 
general  employment  exchange  service,  if  the  above  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
indication. 

8  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1915,  pp.  271-72. 
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The  branches  set  up  were  as  follows 


TABLE  i 

Distribution  Branches,  With  Headquarters,  Territory,  and 
subbranches,  i915 


Headquarters 


Boston  

New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  .. . 


Baltimore 
Norfolk  .. 


Jacksonville  . 
New  Orleans 
Galveston  ... 

Cleveland  . . . 
Chicago  

Minneapolis  . 

St.  Louis 

Denver   

Helena  

Seattle   


Portland  

San  Francisco 


Territory 


Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine. 

New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Con- 
necticut. 

Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Maryland   

Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, South  Caro- 
lina. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Tennes- 


see. 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 


Ohio,  Kentucky   

Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin. 

Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Ok- 
lahoma, Iowa. 

Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  Utah. 

Montana,  Idaho  

Washington   


Oregon  . . 
Northern 
Nevada. 


California, 


Subbranches 


Portland,  Providence,  New 

Bedford. 
Buffalo,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


Pittsburgh. 


Savannah,  Mobile,  Birming- 
ham, Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gulfport,  Miss.,  Memphis. 


Albuquerque,  Tucumcari, 
Deming,  N.  Mex.,  Big 
Spring,  Brownsville,  La- 
redo, Eagle  Pass,  San 
Antonio,  Del  Rio,  El  Paso, 
San  Angelo,  Amarillo, 
Tex. 


Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Indianapolis. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Moscow,  Idaho. 

Spokane,  Walla  Walla,  Ta- 
coma,  Aberdeen,  Everett, 
Bellingham,  Port  Angeles, 
Port  Townsend,  Custer, 
Lynden,  Nooksack,  Friday 
Harbor,  North  Yakima. 

Astoria. 

Sacramento,  Fresno,  Eureka, 
Monterey. 
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List  of  Distribution  Branches,  Showing  Headquarters,  Territory,  and 
Subbranches,  191 5 — Continued 


Zone 
No. 

Headqu  arters 

Territory 

Subbranches 
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Los  Angeles  . . . 

Southern  California, 
Arizona. 

San  Diego,  Santa  Ana, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Bakersfield,  San 
Bernardino,  Calexico,  In- 
d  i  0,  C  a  1.,  Tucson, 
Douglas,  Naco,  Nogales, 
Phoenix,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  close  cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  obtained 
in  this  work.  The  plan  as  worked  out  supplied  a  workman  or 
employer  with  application  blanks  at  the  local  post  office.  These, 
having  been  filled  out  and  signed,  might  be  deposited  in  the  mails 
anywhere  free  of  postage. 

In  cases  where  an  application  from  an  employer  and  one  from  a 
workman  in  the  same  post  office  neighborhood  were  mutual  in  their 
requirements,  the  postmaster  frequently  brought  the  two  together 
without  further  forwarding  of  the  blanks.  Otherwise  all  applica- 
tions were  forwarded  to  the  nearest  exchange  station  or  substation 
and  compared  for  placement  possibilities.  Applications  unmatched 
after  this  process  were  sent  to  Washington  for  final  disposal. 

Supplementing  this  service,  bulletins  were  issued  by  the  division 
listing  all  applications  (except  for  work  of  a  minor  character) 
unmatched  by  the  Washington  office. 

Changing  Aspects  of  the  Work.  The  Division  of  Information, 
during  the  period  of  transition  brought  about  by  the  European  War, 
had  continued  to  function  as  the  registration  and  distribution  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  divorce  of  the  general  placement  service  from  the  immi- 
grant information  work  was  advisable. 

The  Division  of  Information  had  been  established  primarily  to 
aid  in  the  distribution  of  newly  arrived  aliens  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  was  still,  after  1914,  concerned  with  this  problem, 
though  to  a  steadily  lessening  extent. 

With  the  public  at  large,  the  impression  remained  that  service 
was  still  for  the  alien  only.  This  naturally  had  a  restrictive  efTect 
on  registrations  and  was  advanced  as  an  argument  for  separation  of 
duties. 
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Again,  the  entire  emphasis  of  the  work  had  changed.  The  estab- 
lishment of  widespread  facilities  for  placement  (originating  in  the 
farm  labor  service),  the  steadily  increasing  use  thereof,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  immigration  flow  all  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
change  was  from  a  purely  alien  distribution  service  to  a  citizen 
placement  agency. 

Origin  of  Title.  Beginning,  therefore,  in  1914  the  term  "  Employ- 
ment Service  "  and  later  "  United  States  Employment  Service  " 
had  come  into  use  as  a  designation  for  the  work  of  non-immigrant 
registration  and  placement. 

No  specific  order  was  issued  at  this  time  establishing  the  service 
separately,  and  the  title  seems  to  have  come  about  as  a  natural 

TABLE  2 

Applications  and  Placements,  1908  to  1916 


a  These  years  represent  the  period  when  the  work  had  begun  to 
function  in  the  broad  sense. 

growth  or  through  the  acceptance  of  a  necessary  function  under  a 
distinguishing  name.  In  19 15  official  reports  for  the  first  time  used 
the  title  "  United  States  Employment  Service." 

The  Employment  Service  as  such  (in  distinction  to  immigrant 
distribution)  and  under  that  title  is  generally  accepted,  however,  as 
having  originated  in  1914,  the  actual  germ  from  which  the  mature 
organization  developed  being  the  office  established  in  New  York 
under  the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Organisation.  In  spite  of  general  recognition  of  the  Service  at 
this  time  as  a  separate  organization,  it  maintained  its  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  administration  of  the  service 
was  technically  cared  for  directly  by  the  Secretary's  office  through 
the  agency  of  the  Division  of  Information. 
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Readjustments.  Development  toward  the  new  service  continued 
through  the  fiscal  year  1916,  when  for  the  first  time,  the  number 
of  citizen  applicants  for  placement  exceeded  the  aliens.  While  this 
was  partially  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  stoppage  of  immigration,  it  illus- 
trates clearly  the  swing  from  an  alien  information  service  toward  a 
countrywide  citizen  placement  agency. 

This  growth  is  shown  in  Table  2  (page  12),  which  includes 
figures  from  the  inception  of  the  alien  information  and  distribution 
work  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

Such,  briefly,  were  the  special  problems  and  the  developments 
and  modifications  of  organization  occurring  previous  to  the  war. 
With  our  entry  into  the  struggle  came  changes  ranging  through  all 
phases  of  the  work :  special  services,  types  of  labor  handled,  organi- 
zation, personnel  and  volume. 

On  April  6,  1917,  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  was  declared  to 
exist,  and  demands  for  man  power  immediately  began  to  make  them- 
selves felt. 

War  Developments.  Few  of  the  pre-war,  specialized  services 
retained  their  identity  in  scope  or  name  during  the  struggle.  One 
of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  was  the  work  of  recruiting  agri- 
cultural labor.  This  continued,  unchanged  in  procedure  and  name, 
but  largely  increased  in  volume,  due,  first,  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Allies  for  food,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  departure  of 
farm  labor  to  the  army  and  to  factories  and  shipyards. 

Farm  Labor.  In  191 7,  as  in  previous  years,  cooperation  with  the 
granger  states  was  maintained  before  and  during  the  harvest  period 
and  the  usual  aid  was  extended.  Later,  in  the  fall,  workers  were 
directed  to  the  cotton-growing  region  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  apple,  peach,  and  grape  districts  of  western  New  York 
and  to  the  potato  fields  of  Maine. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  in  the  new  year  (1918)  was  to 
supply  labor  for  the  truck  farm  and  gardening  work  of  the  east 
coast  of  Florida.  To  this  end  a  permit  was  secured  in  March,  admit- 
ting 1500  Bahamans  into  the  country. 

In  April,  a  serious  labor  shortage  developed  in  the  beet-sugar 
fields  and  later  in  the  cotton  and  fruit  belts  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and 
California  followed  by  a  similar  shortage  in  the  maintenance-of- 
way  work  of  the  railroads. 
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For  these  phases  of  work  Mexican  labor  was  desired,  but  the 
immigration  rules  proved  to  be  an  obstacle.  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
therefore,  on  June  12,  issued  amendments  to  the  immigration  rules, 
suspending  the  literacy  test,  payment  of  the  head  tax,  and  the  con- 
tract labor  provisions,  such  suspensions  applying  to  any  alien  desir- 
ing to  enter  this  country,  temporarily,  from  Mexico,  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  maintenance-of-way  on  railroads,  or  lignite  coal 
mining.  The  privilege  was  later  extended  to  all  forms  of  mining 
and  government  construction  work  in  the  territory  included  within 
the  Southern  Department  of  the  Army. 

This  suspension  of  regulations  was  subsequently  extended  to  all 
ports  on  the  Gulf,  and  on  the  Atlantic  as  far  north  as  Charleston.9 

To  avoid  competition  and  duplication  the  Immigration  Service, 
the  Employment  Service,  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
sugar-beet  cultivators  appointed  representatives  to  take  care  of  their 
respective  interests  in  the  placement  of  Mexican  labor. 

The  canning  industry  in  May  and  June  called  for  additional  help, 
and  a  ruling  from  the  Department  of  Justice  was  obtained  permit- 
ting the  transportation  of  "  friendly  enemy  aliens  "  to  assist  in 
handling  the  tomato  crop. 

On  the  side  of  harvest  field  labor,  headquarters  were  established 
early  in  the  spring  in  Kansas  City  and  preparations  were  made  to 
handle  the  second  largest  wheat  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Beginning  in  April  offices  were  established  in  the  granger  states, 
and  local  citizen  representatives  were  appointed  for  each  county. 
Daily  reports  were  submitted  from  the  various  districts  as  to  the 
ripening  of  the  grain,  the  probable  time  harvesters  would  be 
required,  and  the  number  of  men  needed.  A  general  registration 
was  carried  on  among  persons  engaged  in  other  occupations  who 
were  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  assist  in  harvest 
work,  provided  the  regular  labor  supply  should  prove  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. 

9  Authority  for  admission  of  this  class  of  aliens  was  withdrawn  on 
March  2,  1921,  and  importers  were  called  upon  to  return  such  immigrants. 
From  1917  to  1921  inclusive  72,862  Mexicans  were  admitted  under  this 
plan.  By  the  close  of  1921,  34,922  had  returned  to  Mexico,  414  had  died,  494 
had  been  admitted  as  citizens,  21,400  had  deserted  employment  and  dis- 
appeared, and  15,632  were  still  employed  by  the  importer. 
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Harvest  workers  gathered  before  the  middle  of  June  and  commu- 
nicated with  representatives  of  the  Employment  Service  located  in 
each  town. 

Carrying  out  the  comparison,  these  men  might  be  likened  to  the 
first  offensive  line  thrown  across  the  State  of  Oklahoma  from  east 
to  west.  A  few  days  later  another  line  was  advanced  through  the 
first  line,  forming  a  second  line  of  offense  across  the  State;  and 
day  by  day  reserves  were  brought  up  and  passed  through  the  lines 
already  engaged  in  the  harvest,  forming  new  lines  of  attack.  And 
thus,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  this  large  army  of  harvesters 
was  directed  north  through  the  big  wheat  belt,  cutting  grain  and 
thrashing  it  as  they  went,  until  [they  were]  .  .  .  working  in  South 
Dakota  and  southern  Minnesota.10 

Another  point  of  attack,  in  the  harvesting  campaign  for  war 
needs  was  the  newspapers.  The  plan  was  as  follows : 

On  April  19,  19 18,  letters  were  addressed  to  daily  newspapers  in 
cities  of  20,000  or  over,  asking  their  aid  by  establishing  newspaper 
farm  labor  agencies,  each  paper  accepting  the  proposition  to  devote 
not  less  than  4  inches  of  space  in  each  issue  to  the  local  needs  of 
farmers  for  help.  Each  newspaper  was  asked  to  designate  a  member 
of  its  staff  as  its  farm  labor  agent,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  at  a  salary  of  $1  per  year.  The  response  to  this  request 
was  most  encouraging,  and  subsequently  letters  were  addressed  to 
papers  in  towns  from  10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants." 

In  June  cooperation  with  the  motion-picture  manufacturers  was 
arranged,  weekly  "  trailers  "  of  about  thirty  feet  of  film  being  run 
with  the  news  service  and  special- feature  patriotic  films  to  spread 
information  regarding  the  need  for  farm  labor  were  displayed. 

The  National  Grange,  National  Farmers'  Union,  and  National 
Dairy  Union  each  authorized  a  representative  to  sit  with  the  Farm 
Service  Division  in  working  out  further  cooperative  plans ;  this  in 
addition  to  the  agreement  reached  in  March  with  the  National 
Grange  for  a  cooperative  plan  of  registration  and  placement. 

Commercial  organizations  throughout  the  country  opened  and 
operated  employment  agencies  for  the  placement  of  farm  labor  and 
a  plan  for  utilizing  farmers'  telephones  for  labor-need  information 
was  evolved. 

10  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1918,  p.  688. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  689. 
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Under  this  latter  plan,  during  quiet  periods  of  the  day,  operators 
called  individual  farmers  along  the  line  and  made  inquiry  as  to 
labor  needs.  Such  needs  were  at  once  referred  to  the  local  examiners 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
officers,  to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  or  newspaper  labor 
representative. 

Another  small  group  of  men  was  obtained  from  among  the 
government  employees  who  worked  on  the  farms  during  their  vaca- 
tion period. 

Boys'  Work.  The  work  of  the  United  States  Boys'  Working 
Reserve,  while  purely  a  product  of  the  emergency,  was  designed 
primarily  to  aid  in  solving  the  farm  labor  problem. 

Hysteria  had  arisen  over  the  prospective  shortage  of  agricultural 
labor  due  to  the  war  and  there  was  fear  of  reduced  production  on 
the  farms.  Many  plans  were  advanced  for  utilizing  boys  of  school 
age  on  this  work,  and  often  such  plans  were  ill-advised,  short 
sighted,  and  possessed  of  harmful  possibilities  so  far  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  country  was  concerned. 

For  a  time  this  hysteria  threatened  abandonment  of  the  orderly 
processes  of  education,  vocational  guidance,  and  the  regulations  of 
child  labor  as  to  working  ages,  dangerous  employment,  and  hours 
of  work.  The  Reserve  combatted  this. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  existence  of  the  Reserve  over 
150,000  boys  were  placed  on  farms  for  seasonal  work;  boys  from 
cities  who  otherwise  could  not  have  rendered  this  patriotic  service. 
Usually  work  of  three  weeks'  duration  was  given  and  fair  wages 
were  paid.  Bronze  badges  were  awarded  to  the  boys  for  this  service. 

Sixteen  years  was  established  as  the  age  minimum  for  the  work, 
only  boys  over  school  age  being  accepted  for  membership. 

During  1918  approximately  250,000  boys  were  enrolled.  Central 
farm  camps  were  operated  in  numerous  states,  and,  from  these, 
boys  were  distributed  to  smaller  camps,  called  Liberty  Camps,  where 
they  lived  under  a  director  and  went  out  each  morning  to  surround- 
ing farms. 

In  numerous  cases  the  boys,  called  upon  in  emergency,  saved 
crops  when  other  harvesters  were  unavailable.  They  were  credited 
with  saving  the  sugar-beet  crop  in  Michigan,  the  apple  crop  in 
Georgia,  the  berry  crop  in  Oregon,  and  with  invaluable  assistance 
on  the  fruit  crop  of  California. 
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While,  as  indicated,  the  principal  work  of  the  reserve  was  to 
supply  boys  for  agricultural  labor,  the  problem  of  industrial  employ- 
ment for  boys  also  had  to  be  met. 

Increasing  numbers  of  boys  were  leaving  high  school  for  this  type 
of  work,  frequently  in  places  unsuitable,  from  every  standpoint, 
for  boy  labor. 

A  special  enrollment  officer,  called  a  junior  counselor,  was  placed 
at  each  of  the  larger  employment  offices,  and  to  him  all  boy  appli- 
cants were  referred.  This  officer  bent  his  efforts  toward  returning 
the  boy  to  school,  but  in  the  event  of  failure,  guidance  was  given 
toward  a  type  of  work  offering  a  reasonable  future  career. 

Women's  Land  Army.  Another  specialized  service  looking 
toward  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  crops  was  the  Women's 
Land  Army,  created  in  the  spring  of  191 7. 

.  .  .  An  experimental  unit  was  placed  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  with 
attention  to  housing  supervision  of  the  unit  and  recruiting  of  girls 
from  colleges  and  seasonal  trades,  and  the  adoption  of  standard 
wages  and  working  and  living  conditions.  In  December,  1917,  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  and  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defence  cooperated  in  the  naming  of  an  advisory  council  and  an 
executive  committee.  In  191 8  chairmen  were  appointed  in  40  States 
and  15,000  women  were  placed  on  farms  in  20  States. 

In  December,  1918,  an  agreement  between  the  Women's  Land 
Army  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  signed  to  continue  the  Land  Army  on  a  peace 
basis  under  Government  supervision.  Plans  for  this  agreement  had 
been  nearly  completed  before  the  armistice  was  signed.  Continuing 
need  for  farm  products  and  the  Land  Army's  equipment  for  meeting 
shortages  in  seasonal  emergencies  led  the  Employment  Service  to 
adopt  the  plan  at  the  later  date.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  recruiting  was  carried  on  in  offices  of 
the  Employment  Service,  but  training  and  supervision  were 
managed  by  the  Land  Army." 

These  activities  briefly  outline  the  agricultural  labor  work  of  the 
Service  under  war  conditions. 

Placement  of  the  Aged.  Plans  for  establishing  a  division  to  take 
care  of  the  placement  of  aged  persons  were  made  in  1916  but  not 
consummated.  The  war,  however,  with  its  drain  upon  man  power, 

12  Ibid.,  1919,  p.  297. 
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brought  this  additional  source  of  supply  into  prominence,  and  the 
work  of  seeking  places  for  those  ordinarily  considered  unfitted  by 
age  was  carried  on. 

Negro  Migration.  Migration  of  negro  labor  from  the  South  had 
begun  a  considerable  time  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
It  was  caused  by  the  industrial  opportunites  in  the  North  which  had 
resulted  from  munitions  manufacture  and  the  stoppage  of  European 
immigration. 

In  the  earlier  stages  this  migration  of  negro  labor  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  but  the 
movement  became  widespread,  and  fears  arose  in  the  South  that 
there  would  be  insufficient  labor  remaining  in  that  section  to  care 
for  the  crops. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  was,  therefore,  put  under  way, 
and  registration  and  placement  facilities  for  negroes  contemplating 
group  migration  were  withdrawn. 

The  work  of  negro  placement  was  later  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
separate  division  of  the  service. 

Emergency  Services.  While  certain  of  the  services  herein  treated 
as  emergent  were,  to  a  large  extent,  continuations  and  expansions 
of  previously  initiated  work,  they  had  become  so  overlaid  with  con- 
tingent activities  that  their  identity  was  lost. 

Since  this  is  true  and  since  they  were  direct  contributions  to  war 
work,  they  are  here  considered  products  of  the  emergency. 

Shipyard  and  Marine  Work.  The  registration  and  placement  of 
marine  and  shipyard  workers  was  war  work  of  vital  importance. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  such  war  demands,  which  had  to  be  met, 
came  April  14,  19 17  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  then 
newly  organized.  The  Department  of  Labor  was  requested  to  locate 
and  report  upon  the  number  of  ship-carpenters  in  the  United  States 
available  for  immediate  duty.  The  Immigration  Service  and 
Employment  Service  communicated  with  twenty-one  branch  offices, 
and  within  ten  days  a  list  of  approximately  nineteen  thousand 
mechanics  was  obtained,  men  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
government  or  of  firms  engaged  in  ship-building  under  contract 
with  the  government.  Trade  unions  were  also  called  upon  to  furnish 
registers  of  available  workmen. 

Supplementing  this  earlier  general  recruiting  work  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  came  the  problem  of  shipyard  labor  for  the  Puget  Sound 
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district.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  territory  an  office  was  established 
at  Seattle  in  January,  19 18,  in  cooperation  with  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  through  which  was  recruited  and  distributed 
shipyard  labor  for  the  district. 

The  group  of  workers  just  mentioned  were,  strictly  speaking, 
industrial,  though  applying  their  trade  to  the  production  of  ships. 
More  directly  pertaining  to  sea-faring  activities  was  the  work  of 
placing  stevedores  and  other  marine  workers.  This  labor  group  was 
immobile,  the  men  remaining  in  one  locality  even  though  there  might 
be  a  labor  surplus  at  that  point  and  a  shortage  not  far  distant. 

To  mobilize  these  workers  an  elastic  labor  pool  was  planned,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  assuming  the  task  of  organizing 
and  directing  the  necessary  activities.  Conferences  were  held  which 
included  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  long- 
shoremen, the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  the  ship  owners. 

Seven  branch  offices  were  established  in  New  York,  with  others 
at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Charleston, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Boston,  Portland,  Buffalo,  Seattle, 
and  Duluth. 

Public  Service  Reserve.  On  June  14,  1917,  the  United  States 
Public  Service  Reserve  was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It 
was  planned  to  act  as  a  registration  agency  for  patriotic  citizens 
desiring  to  offer  their  services  to  the  government  with  or  without 
compensation  and  to  work  either  directly  in  government  enter- 
prises or  for  private  organizations  engaged  in  service  for  the 
government. 

The  Reserve,  through  the  Employment  Service,  placed  its  lists  at 
the  disposal  of  industries  doing  war  work.  Such  lists  were  classified, 
showing  the  experience  and  abilities  of  the  members,  and  were 
available  for  the  ready  location  of  men  having  particular  qualifica- 
tions. The  aim  was  to  secure,  through  decentralized  methods,  a 
maximum  of  administrative  freedom. 

The  Reserve  constituted  a  filing  agency  supplementing  the 
Employment  Service  records,  especially  among  those  already  em- 
ployed but  willing  to  change  to  a  field  of  more  useful  and  patriotic 
service,  and  those  classified  as  skilled  and  specifically  trained 
workers. 
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The  results  of  the  work  of  this  branch  soon  placed  it  in  the 
recognized  position  of  a  recruiting  arm  for  the  Service,  with  the 
task  of  seeking  out  workers  of  the  proper  skill  and  training  for 
waiting  jobs. 

The  Reserve  supplemented  the  employment  offices  with  15,000 
enrollment  agents,  reaching  down  into  the  smallest  villages  and 
hamlets  to  tap  potential  supplies  of  wage  earners.  It  also  aided  in 
transferring  workers  from  the  less  essential  occupations  to  points 
where  they  were  vitally  needed  to  bring  about  maximum  produc- 
tion, and  in  moving  male  workers  into  war  work  from  occupations 
which  could  readily  be  filled  by  women. 

While  the  Reserve  at  first  devoted  itself  largely  to  indexing  and 
classifying  applicants  at  Washington  for  governmental  service,  the 
scope  of  the  work  was  soon  expanded.  Higher  skilled  types  such  as 
engineers,  technical  experts,  and  skilled  mechanics  were  furnished 
to  the  Army  and  Navy,  skilled  men  for  ship  building  to  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  and  officers  of  particular  technical  qualifi- 
cations to  the  Army. 

Many  civilian  administrative  heads  of  war  emergency  govern- 
ment departments  were  secured  from  the  reserve  list ;  1500  aviation 
motor  mechanics  were  enlisted  in  five  weeks  for  overseas  service; 
and  the  names  of  4500  railway  men  were  submitted  to  the  Division 
of  Military  Railways  for  induction  into  locomotive  and  engineering 
regiments,  470  to  the  Tank  Corps,  and  472  in  a  special  drive  for 
towermen  in  the  Navy.  The  Reserve  also  aided  in  the  recruiting 
program  of  the  Civilian  Personnel  Section  of  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

Altogether  over  300,000  men  of  various  skilled  and  unskilled 
trades  were  registered. 

Women  in  Industry.  Even  before  our  participation  in  the  war 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  placing  of  women  in  industry. 
Experience  abroad  had  proved  the  value  of  women  in  certain  war 
industries  not  only  as  a  factor  in  making  additional  "  man-power  " 
available  but  also  in  actual  skill. 

The  National  League  for  Woman's  Service  upon  the  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  by  the  United  States,  offered 
assistance  to  the  Employment  Service  in  the  form  of  an  adequately 
financed  plan  to  get  into  contact  with  the  women  of  the  country 
available  for  war  work,  to  register  them,  and  to  place  them.  The 
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earlier  efforts  were  largely  directed  toward  placing  these  women 
in  the  positions  less  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  vacated  by  men 
who  had  gone  into  war  work. 

The  program  undertaken  involved  the  assortment  and  collation  of 
over  2000  contracts  a  month  in  order  to  ascertain  on  what  pieces 
and  types  of  work  women  might  be  placed  to  advantage. 

On  October  i,  191 7,  the  Department  of  Labor  officially  took  over 
several  phases  of  the  work  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
National  League  for  Woman's  Service.  These  were : 

( 1)  Continued  assortment  and  collation  of  data  on  war  contracts 
involving  woman  labor;  (2)  sending  contracts  exclusively  to  agents 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service;  (3)  collection  of  information  as 
to  requests  for  woman  labor  in  war  industries ;  (4)  determination 
of  the  legitimacy  of  such  requests;  (5)  the  exclusive  initiative 
(though  cooperation  may  be  invited  and  secured  from  State,  muni- 
cipal, and  private  agencies)  in  recruiting  the  labor  of  women  in 
response  to  such  calls  as  the  Department  shall  decide  to  be  legiti- 
mate.13 

Cantonments.  With  the  Army  draft  law  in  effect  the  necessity 
for  camp  facilities  followed.  Lists  of  prospective  cantonments 
and  the  labor  needs  therefor  were  obtained  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  machinery  for  registering  and  placing  such  labor  was 
put  under  way. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  registering  men  who  were  to  be 
released  upon  the  completion  of  the  cantonments,  so  that  they  might 
be  directed  to  other  war  emergency  work. 

Mining.  Conference  with  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  coal  operators' 
associations,  and  producers  of  metals  revealed  a  shortage  of  labor 
in  practically  every  important  coal  and  metal  producing  region  in 
the  United  States. 

A  large  group  of  miners  had  drifted  from  the  mining  field  into 
other  lines  of  work,  and  the  problem  facing  the  service  was  to  locate 
these  men  and  bring  them  back  to  mining  work  during  the  emer- 
gency. 

The  aid  of  local  offices  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
was  sought,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  15,000  practical 

"Ibid.,  1917,  pp.  73-74. 
28-3 
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miners  engaged  in  non-war  work  were  obtained.  The  majority  of 
these  men  were  induced  to  return  to  the  mines. 

Information.  Among  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  the 
impression  still  remained  that  the  Employment  Service  was  giving 
service  to  immigrants  only.  To  counteract  this  and  spread  infor- 
mation regarding  the  real  work  of  the  Service,  contact  was  estab- 
lished with  leading  manufacturers  in  250  large  industrial  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

By  means  of  these  "  key  "  men  the  purposes  of  the  Service  were 
explained  to  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States,  aid  being 
given  also  by  contact  with  newspapers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
public  speakers. 

This  work,  in  its  earlier  stages,  was  cared  for  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Inquiry  Section  of  the  Service  but  was  later  absorbed  by  the 
Information  and  Education  Service. 

Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor.  The  greatest  volume  of  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Service  during  the  war,  exceeding  even  that  of  farm 
and  agricultural  labor,  involved  the  registration  and  placement  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  industrial  labor. 

By  May,  19 18,  this  problem  had  become  acute,  and  the  work  had 
reached  such  volume  that  special  sections  of  the  Service  were  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  on,  dealing  separately  with  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor. 

Work  was  put  under  way  at  once  to  ascertain  the  skilled  labor 
needs  of  the  country,  and  while  means  were  not  at  hand  for  obtain- 
ing this  information  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  data  were 
obtained  through  the  Public  Service  Reserve,  the  Employment 
Service  shipyard  reports,  labor  status  reports,  and  industrial  rela- 
tions officers  of  the  Army. 

From  this  inquiry  it  was  obvious  that  there  would  be  a  general 
shortage  in  certain  trades  producing  war  material.  Calls  continually 
came  from  the  shipyards  and  the  production  division  of  the  Army 
for  skilled  men.  The  Selective  Service  Act  caused  steadily  increas- 
ing drains  upon  the  labor  supply,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
in  two  or  three  skilled  trades  there  would  be  an  actual  shortage  of 
men  to  complete  war  contracts. 

The  Service  appealed  to  the  international  officers  of  a  number 
of  labor  organizations,  and  a  national  registration  in  certain  trades 
was  initiated.  In  addition  a  "  flying  squadron  "  of  specially  qualified 
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men  was  organized,  and  this  group,  having  acquaintance  and  influ- 
ence, was  able  to  move  a  large  number  of  men  from  non-essential 
work  to  places  where  they  were  needed. 

In  the  meanwhile  realization  came  that  the  Selective  Service  Law 
was  removing  from  industry  men  whom  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  furloughing  men  of  certain  trades  from  the  Army  into  industry. 

Other  problems  were  also  touched  upon  at  this  time :  the  "  pirat- 
ing "  of  labor,  advertising,  labor  disturbances,  and  the  replacement 
of  returned  disabled  soldiers. 

In  June,  19 18,  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  "  decided  that  "  all 
recruiting  of  industrial  labor  for  private  and  public  work  connected 
with  the  war  shall  be  conducted  through  or  in  accordance  with 
methods  authorized  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service." 15 

The  work  of  recruiting  unskilled  labor  exclusively  through  the 
Service  was  inaugurated  August  1,  1918,"  exception  being  made 
for  unskilled  labor  on  railroads,  farms,  and  in  non-war  work,  and 
for  plants  employing  less  than  one  hundred  men.  Work  was  begun 
at  once  on  the  ascertainment  of  needs. 

Meanwhile  (June)  there  was  begun  the  formulation  of  a  system 
of  state  advisory  boards,  community  labor  boards,  and  state  organi- 
zation committees,  with  joint  representation  of  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  to  assist  in  the 
recruiting  of  unskilled  labor  for  war  work  and  in  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  machinery  of  the  Employment  Service  throughout  the 
country." 

The  results  of  the  centralized  program  showed  themselves  in  the 
reduction  of  labor  turnover,  the  expedition  of  the  transfer  of  un- 
skilled labor  from  non-war  to  war  work,  and  the  direction  of  unem- 
ployed or  partially  employed  wage  earners  to  industries  closely 
allied  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

14  Composed  of  representatives  (with  power)  of  the  War,  Labor,  and 
Agricultural  departments,  the  Shipping  and  War  Industries  boards,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Food,  Fuel,  and  Railroad  admini- 
strations. 

"Quoted  from  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1918,  p.  700. 

'"The  President  had  given  his  approval  in  a  statement  issued  June  17,  1918. 

17  For  the  text  of  the  recommendations  of  the  War  Lahor  Policies  Board, 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  President  concerning  the 
recommendations,  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  the  regulations 
covering  the  central  recruiting  program,  see  Department  of  Labor,  Annual 
Reports,  1918,  pp.  700-704. 
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In  a  great  many  instances,  a  system  was  set  up  for  advancing 
transportation  for  the  men  from  the  revolving  fund.  This  necessi- 
tated the  sending  of  guards  or  pilots  with  the  shipments,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  men  were  supplied  with  food,  of  pre- 
venting any  of  them  from  leaving  the  train  en  route,  and  of  making 
it  certain  that  they  would  be  delivered  to  the  right  project  on  arrival 
at  destination. 

Pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  in  some  cases,  on  plants  to  have  a 
competent  employment  manager  installed  therein,  so  that  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  were 
called  upon  to  work  and  to  live  might  receive  proper  consideration 
and  attention. 

As  labor  conditions  became  more  acute,  and  the  situation  began 
to  look  critical,  arrangements  were  made  with  various  agencies,  such 
as  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  United  States  Highway  Coun- 
cil, for  restricting  non-war  work  because  of  the  labor  shortage. 

Under  the  regulations  established  by  the  Employment  Service, 
advertising  for  unskilled  labor  was  restricted  and  controlled,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  little  advertising  was  being  done  except 
as  authorized  by  the  Employment  Service.18 

Summary.  These  paragraphs  in  more  or  less  brief  outline  have 
attempted  to  recite  the  activities10  of  the  Service  as  they  bore  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  To  carry  on  such  activities  with  their 
varied  application,  and  in  many  cases,  almost  overwhelming  volume, 
new  machinery  had  to  be  set  up.  Such  changes  in  organization 
began  early  in  19 17,  and  a  listing  of  units  so  established  is  pertinent. 

Organization  Changes.  One  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  service 
was  that  of  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

On  February  19,  19 17,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Department  of  Labor  suggesting  a  method 
of  cooperation  between  that  commission  and  the  department  through 
their  respective  field  officers,  the  officers  of  the  Employment  Service 
to  furnish  the  district  civil-service  secretaries  in  their  employment 
zones  with  information  concerning  persons  seeking  employment  and 

18  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1919,  pp.  890-91.  The  transfer 
of  laborers  to  eastern  plants  from  Utah  and  Arizona  was  an  indication  of 
the  need  for  and  the  wide-spread  operation  of  the  system. 

19  Strictly  speaking,  the  activities,  per  se,  were  identical,  namely,  the 
registration  and  placement  of  individuals.  The  differentiation  came  in  the 
fields  to  which  such  work  was  applied. 
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the  said  secretaries  in  turn  to  supply  information  relative  to  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  On 
February  28  the  department  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  and  designated  the  Division  of  Information  as  the 
proper  office  to  assist  in  working  out  a  suitable  method  of  coopera- 
tion. .  .  . 

On  April  3,  19 17,  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  based  on  the 
report  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  method  by  which  cooperation  could  be  affected. 
It  provided  for  the  furnishing  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  information  regarding  the  employ- 
ment, the  last  place  employed,  and  the  salary  received  of  a  person 
leaving  a  private  establishment  to  accept  work  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  memorandum  further  provided  for  the  furnishing  to  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  of  copies  of  all  pertinent  circulars  and 
instructions  issued ;  the  use  of  officers  of  the  Employment  Service 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  commission  in  places  where  no  repre- 
sentative thereof  is  located;  and  also  the  designation  of  employ- 
ment officers  to  sit  with  the  commission's  examining  boards  in  the 
various  localities.  This  memorandum  was  approved  by  both  the 
department  and  the  commission  and  copies  thereof  were  mailed  to 
all  employment  officers  with  instructions  to  cooperate  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  as  set  forth  therein.20 

Boys'  W or king  Reserve.  The  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  estab- 
lished April  20,  191 7,  has  been  previously  discussed  so  far  as  its 
purposes  and  work  were  concerned.  Its  organization  was  not  com- 
plete, however,  until  March,  1919,  at  which  time  there  was  a 
federal-state  director  in  every  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territory  of  Hawaii.  During  its  existence  the  Reserve,  as  a 
war  agency, 

.  .  .  had  enrolled  and  placed  about  300,000  boys ;  given  intensive 
training  in  farm  practices  and  farm  machinery  to  more  than  50,000 
city  high-school  boys ;  promoted  many  successful  supply  camps ; 
supervised  the  leisure  time,  and  provided  for  the  improvement  and 
safeguarding  of  the  young  workers;  and  had  returned  to  the 
schools  a  greater  proportion  of  the  boys  than  would  have  returned 
under  normal  conditions.21 

20  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1917,  p.  350. 
"l  Ibid.,  1919,  p.  Q2i. 
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The  Reserve  was  obliged  in  March,  1919,  to  drop  many  of  its 
paid  officers  due  to  the  curtailment  of  funds.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  those  remaining  had  to  be  released  since  no  further  funds  for 
continuance  of  the  work  were  available. 

As  many  of  the  activities  as  possible  were  transferred  to  the 
Junior  Section  of  the  Employment  Service. 

State  Zones.  On  May  1,  19 17,  an  important  reorganization  step 
was  taken  in  the  changing  of  the  zone  system.  The  original  employ- 
ment zones,  eighteen  in  number,  had  been  later  increased  to  twenty- 
one  and  then  reduced  to  twenty.  This  new  order,  as  issued,  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  state  lines  should  constitute  zone  boun- 
daries. 

Public  Service  Reserve.  The  Public  Service  Reserve  organized 
as  the  recruiting  arm  of  the  Employment  Service  has  been  previ- 
ously discussed.  It  formed  one  of  the  main  individual  units  of  the 
Service,  but  passed  out  of  existence  with  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

Women's  Division.  The  work  of  women  during  the  war  has 
been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Land  Army  and  the  placement  of  women  in  industry. 
As  has  been  noted  these  phases  of  the  work  were  taken  over  from 
the  National  League  for  Woman's  Service  by  the  Employment 
Service  on  October  1,  191 7. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  January,  19 18,  that  a  Women's  Divi- 
sion, so  titled,  was  set  up.  At  this  time  there  were  but  nine  branch 
offices  in  operation,  devoted  exclusively  to  women  workers. 

On  April  1,  1918,  the  Women's  Collegiate  Section  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  created  and  incorporated  into  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion. Calls  for  trained  women,  particularly  for  government  war 
work,  were  handled. 

.  .  .  During  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  57  separate  women's 
divisions  were  added  by  creation  of  new  offices  or  absorption  of 
State,  municipal,  or  other  public  employment  offices.  At  a  time 
when  "  war  work  "  and  "  entrance  of  women  into  industry  "  had 
already  become  popular  catch  words,  much  of  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  offices  for  women  actually  con- 
sisted of  finding  jobs  for  those  dependent  on  their  earnings  who 
were  thrown  out  of  work  by  lessened  production.  Reduced  con- 
sumption of  many  articles,  particularly  those  known  as  luxuries, 
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first  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  buying  public,  forced  many  out  of 
accustomed  work.  Large  numbers  of  women  were  affected.  They 
ranged  from  embroiderers  and  expert  power-machine  operators  on 
fine  garments  to  artists,  writers,  and  musicians. 

With  the  creation  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  and  the 
Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the  Department  in  May  and  June, 
[1918]  the  program  of  the  Employment  Service  in  handling  women 
was  simplified.  "  Centralized  policy  and  decentralized  operation  " 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Federal  Women's  Division  in  order 
that  female  labor,  like  railroad,  farm,  or  technical  workers,  might 
be  handled  as  local  or  State  conditions  made  most  feasible.  There 
was  provided,  however,  a  woman  assistant  to  the  Director  General, 
to  have  supervision  over  all  matters  concerning  the  employment  of 
women.  Sections  for  women  farm  laborers,  for  professional 
women,  for  juvenile  workers,  for  reference  information,  for  pub- 
licity, for  interstate  clearance,  and  others  were  created  to  function 
through  the  proper  division  of  the  Administrative  Offices. 

Expansion  of  the  number  of  women's  divisions  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  development  of  the  service.  Many  non-commercial  offices 
with  trained  personnel  linked  themselves  with  the  federal  organi- 
zation. Most  offices  handled  all  types  of  women ;  others  were 
devoted  to  a  single  type,  such  as  domestic,  industrial,  or  profes- 
sional. Offices  for  placing  both  men  and  women  of  technical  and 
professional  types  were  developed  in  some  cities.22 

The  Women's  Division  was  short  lived,  though  the  work  it  had 
conducted  continued  under  the  decentralized  plan.  The  ten  war 
months  of  19 18  showed  the  placement  of  approximately  368,000 
women. 

Labor  Sections.  In  May,  1918,  the  situation  with  regard  to  pro- 
viding necessary  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  for  government  or 
private  plants  engaged  in  war  work  had  become  so  acute  that 
special  sections  were  established  in  the  Director  General's  Office  to 
care  for  the  problem.  These  were  known  as  the  Skilled  Labor 
Section  and  the  Unskilled  Labor  Section. 

The  war  work  carried  on  under  these  sections  has  been  dis- 
cussed previously. 

Farm  Service.  The  Farm  Service  Division  was  created  on  Decern 
ber  13,  19 1 8,  which  would  definitely  place  it  among  the  post-wai 
items  of  reorganization.  However,  while  this  date  is  officially  the 
initiation  point  of  the  division  as  an  organization  unit,  it  was,  in 
reality,  functioning  as  early  as  March  of  the  same  year.  Hence  it 


"Ibid.,  p.  281. 
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may  be  described  briefly  in  connection  with  the  war  reorganization 
work.  The  farm  work  conducted  by  this  division  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere. 

The  division  was  created  to  study  conditions,  prepare  plans, 
diagnose  needs,  and  cooperate  with  other  divisions  of  the  service 
in  matters  touching  farm  labor  problems.  It  used  as  the  chief  means 
of  contact  with  the  country,  the  official  machinery  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  the  United  States  Public  Service 
Reserve,  and  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve.  It  acted 
also  as  a  coordinating  link  in  the  work  of  official  and  unofficial  state 
organizations. 

Later,  in  each  state,  a  Senior  Farm  Labor  Examiner  was  ap- 
pointed. This  officer  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  study  of  farm 
problems  in  his  state. 

The  division  was  abolished  in  April,  19 19,  the  duties  being  dele- 
gated to  the  Division  of  Operations  and  other  units. 

Negro  Division.  The  Negro  Division  was  established  by  an 
amendment  to  the  organization  of  the  Employment  Service  as  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  dated  Febru- 
ary 22,  1918. 

The  chief  of  this  division  acted  in  conjunction  with,  and  was  in 
part  supervised  by,  the  Director  of  Negro  Economics. 

The  work  program  among  the  negroes  carried  on  by  this  division 
and  other  units  of  the  service  has  been  previously  touched  upon. 

Transition.  The  various  divisions  and  services  which  have  been 
discussed  above  functioned  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  most  of  them  went  out  of  existence  with  the  passing  of  the 
emergency. 

Each  division  or  unit  mentioned  performed  a  definite  and  useful 
function,  but  was  not  tied  in  and  coordinated  to  form  a  well  knit 
organization.23 

Attempts  were  made  to  evolve  such  an  organization,  though  little 
was  accomplished  in  this  regard  until  late  in  19 17.  Until  this  time, 
the  loosely  organized  service  continued  as  a  part  of  the  Division  of 
Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  under  the  supervision 

28  The  looseness  of  the  plan  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  organization  units 
practically  coordinate  in  nature  were  variously  designated  as  sections, 
reserves  and  divisions.  A  "  division  "  for  instance  might  comprise  a  unit 
subordinate  to  another  also  called  a  "  division." 
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of  the  chief  of  that  bureau.  Funds  were  taken  from  immigration 
appropriations  and  in  many  cases  field  officers  of  the  Immigration 
Service  acted  also  as  Employment  Service  officers. 

Even  after  a  coordinated  plan  was  put  into  operation,  many  of 
the  already  established  quasi-independent  units  continued  to  func- 
tion under  their  original  titles.  Others,  however,  were  re-allocated, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  reorganized  and  unified  Employment  Service 
was  formed. 

Increasing  volume  of  war  work  now  brought  the  demand  for  a 
divorce  of  the  Employment  Service  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion as  a  logical  accompaniment  to  other  reorganization. 

With  the  consummation  of  this  change  in  mind,  the  following 
provision  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  inclusion  in 
an  urgent  deficiency  bill  under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
penses, United  States  Employment  Service  "  : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose 
specified  in  the  act  approved  March  4,  1913,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
create  a  Department  of  Labor,"  by  advancing  the  opportunities  of 
wage  earners  for  profitable  employment,  to  wit:  For  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  not  exceeding  $4,  pursuant  to 
section  13  of  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  August  1,  19 14,  traveling 
expenses,  rental  of  quarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where, including  repairs  and  alterations  thereto,  contingent  ex- 
penses, fuel,  heat,  light,  telephone,  and  telegraph  service,  purchase 
of  typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  other  labor-saving  devices, 
including  their  exchange,  and  all  other  miscellaneous  items  and 
necessary  expenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to  be  made  imme- 
diately available  and  continue  available  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1918: 
Provided,  That  the  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  of  the  Division 
of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  Washington, 
D.  C.    (submitted),  $750,000" 

As  reported  out  of  committee,  however,  adopted  by  both  houses, 
and  signed  by  the  President  (October  6,  191 7, — 40  Stat.  L.,  345, 
376)  the  item  read,  under  the  title  "Distribution  of  Labor": 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  during  the  present  emer- 
gency, in  addition  to  existing  facilities,  to  furnish  such  information 

21  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1917,  p.  88. 
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and  to  render  such  assistance  in  the  employment  of  wage  earners 
throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  including  personal  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  not 
exceeding  $4,  traveling  expenses,  and  rental  of  quarters  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  $25o,ooo.25 

This  appropriation  was  administered  directly  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  with  the  Division  of  Information  as  the  Secretary's 
immediate  agency  for  the  purpose,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  appropriation  act  the  funds  applied  to  war  emergency  matters 
only. 

Hence  the  normal  placement  work  as  previously  conducted  re- 
mained with  the  Division  of  Information,  while  the  emergency  (or 
war)  placement  duties  were  carried  on  by  the  Employment  Service,26 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  between 
the  Secretary's  Office  and  the  Service. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  Division  of  Information  to  report 
directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  war  emergent  matters  and 
to  him  through  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  on  all 
matters  not  of  war  emergency. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  consummate  further  unification, 
the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  and  the  United  States 
Public  Service  Reserve  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. In  so  far  as  federal  funds  were  to  be  used  for  these  services, 
they  were  to  come  from  the  emergency  appropriation  for  employ- 
ment work. 

On  December  5,  1917,  further  financial  aid  was  made  available 
to  the  Employment  Service  by  the  President,  who  allotted  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $825,000.  This 
came  from  the  President's  fund  of  $100,000,000  for  "  National 
Security  and  Defense  "  (40  Stat.  L.,  2,  28)  "  to  defray  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  distribution  of  productive  labor 
throughout  the  United  States,"  27 

The  increased  activities  made  possible  by  these  funds  demanded 
further  concentration  so  far  as  organization  was  concerned.  Hence 

"Ibid.,  p.  89. 

26  This  was  carried  out  under  departmental  order  issued  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

27  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1918,  p.  208. 
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on  December  13,  19 17,  an  additional  departmental  order  was  issued 
providing  that  the  Division  of  Information  should  thereafter  report 
directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  accept  instruc- 
tions from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  regardless  of  whether  the  work 
was  that  of  war  emergency  or  not.28 

With  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  the  Division  of  Information, 
which  comprehended  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  was 
temporarily  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  its 
entire  time  thereafter  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  that  important  branch  of  governmental  activities. 
Meanwhile,  the  Secretary,  having  returned,  approved  the  action  so 
far  taken  and  under  date  of  January  3,  directed  that  the  Division  of 
Information  should  thereafter  be  a  part  of  the  enlarged  Employ- 
ment Service  and  should  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Information, 
Administration,  and  Clearance.  The  relations  of  the  Division  of 
Information  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  were  thus 
reversed,  and  the  division  for  a  period  of  six  months  remained  a 
part  of  the  Employment  Service,  although  the  latter  had  previously 
been  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Information.  This  was  possible 
through  the  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  Employment  Service  as 
a  distinct  unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  apart  from  the  Division 
of  Information  or  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  through  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  its  maintenance.29 

The  Division  of  Information,  Administration,  and  Clearance, 
formed  as  above  indicated,  functioned  as  the  general  administrative 
office  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  chief  of  the  new  division  was  designated  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor General. 

The  functions  of  the  division  included  supervision  of  the  follow- 
ing sections:  Files,  Personnel  and  Accounts,  Correspondence  and 
Statistics,  Employment  and  Standards,  and  Inspection.  In  actual 
operation  however,  the  Personnel  and  Accounts  Section  was  split 

2* "  All  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and 
the  Immigration  Service  who  were  found  to  be  experienced  in  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  were  transferred  without 
prejudice  to  the  Employment  Service  with  the  understanding  that  should 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  be  discontinued  such  officers,  clerks,  and 
employees  so  transferred  should  be  retransferred  to  their  former  positions." 
Ibid.,  p.  209. 

28  Ibid.  On  July  I,  1918,  the  Division  of  Information  was  restored  to 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
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into  two  coordinate  sections:  (a)  Personnel  and  (b)  Accounts.80 
The  same  process  took  place  in  the  Correspondence  and  Statistics 
Section. 

The  Employment  and  Standards  and  Inspections  sections,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  functioned  either  so  briefly  or  so  feebly  (though 
they  appear  on  the  organization  chart)  that  reports  make  no  fur- 
ther mention  of  them. 

From  October,  1917,  to  January,  1918,  the  personnel  work  was 
handled  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information.  On 
January  1,  1918,  appointments  were  issued  to  about  two  hundred 
field  officers  and  employees,  transferring  them  from  the  Immigra- 
tion to  the  Employment  Service,  thus  enabling  them  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  employment  work.31 

The  volume  of  work  was  heavy,  over  two  thousand  new  appoint- 
ments being  issued  in  six  months. 

This  section  was  also  charged  with  supervising  the  issuance  of 
official  identification  cards  and  supplying  to  field  officers,  telegraph 
identification  cards,  service  badges,  and  transportation  requests. 

A  card  file  was  maintained,  showing  record  of  each  appointee. 

The  Accounts  Section  was  charged  with  the  audit,  preparation  for 
approval,  and  payment  of  all  payrolls,  expense  vouchers,  and  mis- 
cellaneous vouchers  of  the  Employment  Service,  including  the 
Public  Service  Reserve  and  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve.  Authoriza- 
tions for  contracts,  purchase,  travel,  and  expenditures  of  all  kinds 
were  prepared  in  this  division  for  the  signature  of  the  Director 
General  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Under  this  section  two  appropriations  for  the  service  were  admin- 
istered: "  War  Emergency  Employment  Service,  19 18"  and 
"  National  Security  and  Defense  (Productive  Labor) 

The  Correspondence  Section,  as  the  name  indicates,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  correspondence,  having  entrusted  to  it  the  preparation 
of  letters  to  field  officers  of  the  Service,  with  certain  exceptions,  and 

30 "  When  the  Employment  Service  was  established  early  in  January,  the 
personnel  and  accounting  work  was  carried  on  in  the  same  section,  but  the 
service  increased  so  rapidly  within  a  few  months'  time  that  it  became 
advisable  to  separate  these  two  branches,  whereupon  two  distinct  sections 
were  created,  namely,  the  Personnel  Section  and  the  Accounts  Section." 
Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1918,  p.  694. 

Z1lbid. 
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responses  to  communications  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  as  well  as  concerning  employment 
matters  in  general. 

The  section  also  compiled  lists  of  war  contracts  and  transmitted 
them  to  field  officers  of  the  Service. 

The  Statistical  Section  carried  on  the  following  work : 

1.  A  weekly  survey  and  monthly  summary  of  reports  from  the 
employment  offices. 

2.  The  tabulation  of  the  monthly  labor  status  reports. 

3.  The  tabulation  of  orders  for  unskilled  labor. 

From  these  data,  maps  and  charts  were  prepared,  showing  short- 
ages or  surpluses  in  six  large  occupational  groups. 

The  Bulletin.  Accompanying  these  organization  changes,  yet  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  them,  was  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  Bulletin.  This  publication  was  begun 
on  January  28,  191 8,  on  a  weekly  basis. 

...  Its  purpose  was  twofold.  It  was  to  create  and  foster  an 
intelligent  interest  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  every  officer  and 
employee  of  the  Employment  Service  and  the  officers  and  agents 
of  the  Public  Service  Reserve.  It  also  was  to  explain  to  the  employ- 
ers and  employees  of  the  nation  the  purpose  of  the  Employment 
Service  and  show  how  they  might  give  a  practical  cooperation.32 

Copies  of  the  Bulletin  were  free,  the  publication  reaching  all 
branch  offices,  chief  enrolling  agents  of  the  Reserve,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  commercial  bodies,  employers'  and  employees' 
organizations,  employment  managers,  and  the  leading  war  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

The  Bulletin  furnished  information  which  was  widely  used  by 
the  newspapers,  since,  while  primarily  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Employment  Service,  it  gave  also  a  view  of  the  activities  of  the 
War  Labor  Administration  and  other  arms  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  addition  to  the  issuance  of  the  publication  the  office  of  the 
Bulletin  prepared  releases  for  the  newspapers  concerning  the  Ser- 
vice and  the  centralized  labor  recruiting  program  and  served  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  matters  intended  for  publication. 

32  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  191 8,  p.  697. 
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The  Service  Autonomous.  It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription of  organization  changes  that  the  Service  was  still  in  a  state 
of  flux,  but  progress  toward  fixation  came  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  1918.  On  January  3  of  that  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
issued  an  order  which  may  be  specified  as  consummating  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Employment  Service  as  a  separate  unit  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

On  that  date  complete  instructions  for  the  creation  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  as  a  distinct  and  separate  unit  were  issued.  The  plan 
of  organization  provided  for  a  Director,33  an  Assistant  Director  for 
field  work  and  quasi-official  bodies,  and  an  Assistant  Director  for 
administrative  work. 

Seven  divisions  were  provided:  Women's,  Information,  Service 
Reserves  (which  included  the  Public  Service  Reserve  and  Boys' 
Working  Reserve),  Farm  Service,  Investigation,  Statistical,  and 
Service  Offices. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  under  the  new  arrangement  was  the 
reorganization  of  field  offices.  Selected  men  were  sent  out  into  the 
various  state  offices  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  work  of  such 
offices  and  adding  new  ones  where  necessary.  This  resulted,  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  191 8,  in  the  establishment  of  more  than  four 
hundred  employment  offices  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Thirteen  districts  (in  place  of  an  office  in  each  state)  were  estab- 
lished, following  in  general  the  geographical  lines  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Superintendents  were  appointed  for  each  district 
and  a  federal  director  in  each  state.  The  districts  were  as  follows : 


TABLE  3 
Employment  Districts,  1918 


District 
No. 


State 

Maine   

New  Hampshire 


Headquarters 


I  Massachusetts 
I  Rhode  Island 
f  New  York   . . 


33 


The  title  "  director  "  was  later  changed  to  "  director  general." 
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District 
No. 


State 

JOhio   

4|West  Virginia 

(Maryland   
Virginia   
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia   

Florida   

Alabama   

Mississippi   

.Louisiana  .... 
'Michigan   


7 


Wisconsin  . . . 

Illinois   

Indiana   

Llowa   

Missouri   

Kentucky 
Tennessee  . . . 
Arkansas 
Minnesota  . . . 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Montana  

Nebraska 

Wyoming   

Colorado 

Kansas   

Oklahoma  . . . 

Texas   

New  Mexico  . 
California  . . . 
Nevada  . . . 

Utah   

Arizona   . . 
["Washington 

131  Oregon   

lldaho  .. 


10 


11 


12 


 > 


Headquarters 

Cleveland. 
Richmond. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Chicago. 

Little  Rock. 
Minneapolis. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

San  Antonio. 
San  Francisco. 

Seattle. 


A  modification  of  the  departmental  order  of  January  3  (pre- 
viously mentioned)  was  decided  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
conference  with  the  Advisory  Council.  A  memorandum  on  this 
subject  issued  by  the  Secretary  on  February  22,  1918,  was  made 
effective  as  of  March  I. 

1.  The  Employment  Service  shall  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  director,  who  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  all  the  activities  of  the  Employment  Service. 
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3.  There  shall  be  an  assistant  director,  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  director  and  shall  act  as 
director  in  the  absence  of  his  chief. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  Policies  and  Planning  Board  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  divisions,  with  a  permanent  secretary  assigned 
to  it. 

5.  The  Division  of  Information  shall  be  known  as  the  Division 
of  Information,  Administration,  and  Clearance,  which  shall  have 
charge  of  the  ordinary  administrative  questions  arising  within  the 
service,  including  files,  correspondence,  accounts,  statistics,  and 
other  matters  normally  cared  for  by  administrative  divisions,  and 
shall  continue  to  conduct  clearing-house  operations  connected  with 
employment-exchange  work.  It  shall  also  have  under  its  supervi- 
sion field  work,  quasi-<official  bodies,  and  service  offices. 

6.  There  shall  be  organized  a  Division  of  Training  of  Personnel, 
the  duty  of  which  shall  be  to  give  the  necessary  training  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  personnel  of  the  service.34 

In  June,  1918,  a  system  of  state  advisory  boards,  community 
labor  boards  and  industrial  advisors  had  been  formulated.  These 
bodies,  or  groups,  involved  joint  representation  of  employers, 
employees,  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  units 
which  were  to  aid  in  the  recruiting  of  unskilled  labor  for  war  work 
in  the  extension  of  the  machinery  of  the  Employment  Service.35 

The  advisory  board  in  each  state  was  composed  of  the  federal 
director  of  employment  as  chairman,  two  representatives  of  labor, 
two  of  management,  and  two  women,  one  of  the  latter  to  represent 
the  workers  and  the  other  to  represent  management. 

The  functions  of  the  advisory  boards  during  the  war  were : 

(a)  To  advise  the  federal  director  of  employment  in  matters  of 
policy  and  to  assist  him  in  choosing  the  members  of  his  own  staff 
and  the  officers  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  main  local  offices, 
including  the  superintendents  of  women's  divisions;  (b)  to  recom- 
mend removals  of  said  officers,  where  deemed  advisable  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  service ;  (c)  revision  and  approval  of  the  appor- 
tionment among  the  communities  of  their  respective  States  of  the 
quota  assigned  thereto  for  recruiting  purposes.38 

34  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1918,  p.  210.  The  Policies  and 
Planning  Board  was  abandoned  soon  after  its  establishment. 

35  During  the  period  of  formation  of  these  groups  the  state  organization 
committees  functioned. 

26  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1919,  p.  276. 
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Community  Labor  Boards.  Community  labor  boards  were  com- 
posed of  five  members,  including  representatives  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  local  employers,  and  local  employees.  By  the  end  of 
the  war  1664  of  these  boards  were  functioning.  The  functions  were : 

(a)  Decision  of  all  questions  concerning  recruiting  and  distrib- 
uting labor  in  the  community,  subject  to  appeal  by  any  member  to 
the  State  Advisory  Board;  all  decisions  of  both  State  Advisory 
Boards  and  Community  Labor  Boards  being  subject  to  regulations 
issued  and  approved  by  the  Director  General,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

(b)  Dividing  up  the  total  of  the  community's  quota,  assigning 
to  industries  and  employers  in  non-war  work  the  proportionate 
share  which  each  should  contribute. 

(c)  In  distributing  available  labor  supplies  among  local  war 
industries  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Community  Labor  Boards  to  con- 
sult the  local  employers'  committee,  which  was  represented  on  the 
Community  Labor  Board. 

(d)  The  Community  Labor  Board  had  no  executive  duties,  but 
so  far  as  possible  assisted  in  recruiting  labor  by  securing  harmonious 
and  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees.87 

As  to  industrial  advisors  it  was  provided  that : 

The  particular  duty  of  the  industrial  advisers  selected  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  to  furnish  the  district  draft  boards  infor- 
mation as  to  the  needs  for  skilled  labor  and  the  supply  in  each  com- 
munity, to  assist  the  district  boards  in  arriving  at  their  decisions 
as  to  whether  or  not  individuals  were  performing  work  necessary 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  military  forces.38 

The  New  Plan.  The  steadily  increasing  pressure  of  the  problem 
of  recruiting  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  was  having  its  effect  on  the 
organization.  There  was  increase  in  volume  as  well  as  detail,  and 
it  became  patent  that  further  reorganization  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  needs. 

With  a  view  to  securing  plans  for  carrying  out  the  war  work  a 
conference  of  employment  specialists  was  called  at  Washington  by 
the  Director  General.  This  group  studied  the  situation  for  some 
weeks  and  then  submitted  recommendations,  which  were  adopted 
and  ordered  put  into  effect. 

In  substance  these  changes  consisted  of  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  13  employment  districts  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  276-7.  88  Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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district  superintendences ;  the  centering  of  responsibility  for  the 
field  organization  on  the  Federal  Directors  of  employment  for  the 
States ;  the  institution  of  uniform  methods  of  office  operation;  and 
the  realignment  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's office  at  Washington  into  five  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a 
director.39 

The  Director  General  at  this  time  defined  the  purposes  and 
policy  of  the  service  as  follows: 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  under 
the  war  emergency  program  is  to  create  an  organization  which  will 
bring  the  worker  and  the  position  together  in  the  manner  best  serv- 
ing the  national  interests. 

2.  The  administrative  unit  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  will  be  the  State.  The  work  in  each  State  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  Director.  Federal  directors  for  States 
will  report  to  the  Director  General  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  will  be  held  responsible  by  him  for  results  in  their 
respective  States. 

3.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  a  national  service 
and  therefore  the  national  interests  will  at  all  times  prevail.  The 
employment  service  in  each  State  should  be  conducted  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  between  the  State  and  Nation;  and  each  State  should 
ultimately  be  expected  to  share  the  expense  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

4.  Employment  offices  will  be  established  through  the  Federal 
Director  for  the  State  in  such  places  as  conditions  may  warrant. 
Superintendents  will  be  in  charge  of  such  employment  offices  and 
will  report  to  the  Federal  Director  for  the  State  in  which  located.89 

The  readjustment  of  the  Service  which  now  took  place  resulted 
in  a  logical  organization  under  which  the  great  war  program  of 
labor  placement  was  conducted.  This  form  of  organization  remained 
fixed,  at  least  so  far  as  major  matters  were  concerned,  until  after 
the  armistice. 

The  new  plan  set  up  five  divisions  which  absorbed  the  previously 
existing  services,  sections,  and  divisions,  the  specialized  work  of 
such  units,  however,  being  carried  on  without  break. 

These  divisions  were:  Control,  Field  Organization,  Clearance, 
Personnel,  and  Information. 

As  a  consummation  of  the  many  previous  efforts  toward  a  per- 

3a  Ibid.,  1918,  p.  705. 
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manent  working  organization,  the  new  plan  is  interesting  and 
deserving  of  description  in  some  detail.  This  is  well  done  in  an 
annual  report. 

Control  Division. — Preparation  of  all  general  and  special  orders; 
supervision  of  the  field  organization  attached  directly  to  the  admin- 
istrative offices;  mails  and  files;  general  correspondence;  reports 
from  the  federal  directors  for  the  States  and  research  and  statis- 
tical work ;  property  and  supplies  for  the  administrative  offices  and 
the  field  organization;  auditing  and  supervision  of  expenditures 
and  accounts. 

Field  Organization  Division.''1 — Creation  and  perfection  of  an 
efficient  system  of  employment  offices  in  each  State ;  organization 
of  the  State  advisory  boards  and  community  labor  boards ;  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  Public  Service  and  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  (whenever  possible  merging  these  with  the  employment 
service  organization  in  each  State)  ;  obtaining  proper  facilities  for 
women's  and  farm-labor  departments  in  local  offices  (these  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  superintendents  and  the  organiza- 
tion work  to  be  carried  out  through  the  federal  directors)  ;  crea- 
tion of  special  facilities  or  departments  for  such  other  classes  of 
workers  as  may  need  specialized  handling. 

Clearance  Division. — Distribution  of  requests  for  labor  among 
the  States  according  to  their  proper  share  of  workers  to  be  fur- 
nished ;  reports  concerning  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
workers  (this  information  to  be  redistributed  to  the  federal 
directors)  ;  reference  of  orders  for  help  from  employers  to  the 
federal  directors  for  the  States  in  which  they  originate  and  refer- 
ence or  orders  from  federal  directors  to  other  localities  as  neces- 
sary (together  with  full  information  regarding  all  important  matters 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  workers)  ;  arrangement  of  transporta- 
tion details  prior  to  giving  information  to  the  federal  directors. 

Personnel  Division. — Appointment  and  personnel  records  (in- 
volving handling  of  employment  for  the  administrative  offices, 
investigating  requests  for  help  from  divisions  of  the  administrative 
offices,  investigating  applicants  for  employment  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  maintaining  individual  records  of  all 
employees  of  the  Employment  Service,  and  assisting  the  federal 
directors  for  States  in  getting  help)  ;  developing  plans  for  and 
supervising  the  training  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service ;  developing  a  classification  of  occupations  and  pro- 
moting the  use  of  uniform  terminology  in  the  Employment  Service 
offices ;  developing  standard  tests  and  supervising  their  use  in  the 
placement  work  of  the  Employment  Service. 

10  Name  subsequently  changed  to  "  Organization  Division." 
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Information  Division. — Publication  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  Bulletin  and  other  organs  of  the  Employment  Service, 
and  supervision  and  control  of  all  news  matter  originating  within 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  Employment  Service.41 

The  new  plan  went  into  effect  August  5,  1918. 

Mobilising  Labor.  Meanwhile  an  act  had  been  passed  which, 
while  not  affecting  any  change  in  organization,  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  work.  This  was  the  urgent  deficiency  act  of  March  28,  1918, 
(40  Stat.  L.,  459,  496), 42  which  contained  a  provision  making  pos- 
sible the  easier  mobilization  of  labor.  The  provision  read  as  follows : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  advance  to  wage  earners 
transportation  to  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  employment  in  connection  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  $250,000,  which  may  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  until 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen:  Provided,  That 
advances  hereunder  shall  be  so  made  as  to  insure  the  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  sums  so  advanced :  Provided  further,  That  an  account- 
ing shall  be  kept  of  the  operations  under  this  paragraph  which  shall 
include  as  to  each  person  transported  the  following :  Name,  vocation, 
starting  point  and  destination,  shipyard,  factory,  or  other  place  for 
which  transported,  and  amount  of  advance  made. 

The  plan  of  charging  transportation  bills  from  the  railroads 
directly  to  the  employer  benefited  was  adopted,  thus  leaving  un- 
touched the  "  revolving  fund  "  in  most  cases. 

An  arrangement  similar  in  principle  was  also  adopted  in  coopera- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  government 
departments. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  19 19  bills  approximating  $300,000 
had  been  rendered  against  guarantors,  and  collections  of  about 
$210,000  effected. 

Funds.  A  second  piece  of  legislation,  enacted  during  this  period 
of  organization  flux,  which  affected  the  Employment  Service  was 
the  sundry  civil  act  of  July  1,  1918,  which  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  and  continued 

41  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1918,  p.  706. 

42  This  appropriation  was  continued  and  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919  by  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  July  1,  1918  (40  Stat.  L.,  634, 
696). 
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the  previous  appropriation  for  the  transportation  of  labor.  The 
pertinent  sections  read: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency, 
to  furnish  such  information  and  to  render  such  assistance  in  the 
employment  of  wage  earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  aid  in 
the  standardization  of  all  wages  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  its  agencies,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  not  exceeding  $4,  traveling  expenses,  rental  of  quarters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  heat  and  light,  telegraph  and 
telephone  service,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  printing  and  bind- 
ing, $5,500,000:  Provided,  That  no  money  now  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  wages  not  fixed  by  statute  shall  be  avail- 
able to  pay  wages  in  excess  of  the  standard  determined  upon  by  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

The  appropriation  of  $250,000  "  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  advance  to  wage  earners  transportation  to  such  places  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  in 
connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,"  contained  in  the  defi- 
ciency appropriation  Act  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  is  continued  and  made  available  for  the 
same  purposes  and  under  the  same  conditions  for  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen.43 

Summary.  The  work  of  the  Service  during  the  period  of  early 
growth  before  191 7  and  the  time  of  stress  during  1917  and  1918  has 
been  described  at  some  length.  The  numerous  changes  in  organiza- 
tion and  progressive  alterations  to  meet  new  conditions  have  also 
been  outlined  in  detail. 

The  two  form  a  picture  of  the  efforts  of  the  Service  during  the 
years  of  rapid  expansion,  to  meet  pressing  problems,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  organization. 

The  specific  accomplishments  of  the  Service  during  the  war 
months  are  briefly  outlined  below. 

The  registrations,  applications,  references,  and  placements  for 
the  1 1  war  months  in  which  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
operated,  that  is,  from  January,  191 8,  to  November,  1918,  inclusive, 

43  40  Stat.  L.,  634,  696. 
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so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  gather  statistics  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

[TABLE  4] 


Month 

Registrations 

Help  wanted 

Referred 

Reported 
placed 

I9l8 

January   

March   

April   

May   

June   

July   

August   

November   

Total   

82,353 
92,452 
144,156 
195,578 
206,l8l 
246,664 
282,294 
555,505 
531,226 

594,737 
744,712 

80,002 
92,594 
177,831 
320,328 
328,587 

394,395 
484,033 
1,227,705 
1,476,282 
^588,975 
1,724,943 

62,642 
70,369 
Il8,079 
171,306 
179,821 
221,946 
250,152 
500,510 
513,662 
606,672 
748,934 

51,183 
58,844 
100,446 
149,415 
156,284 
192,798 
217,291 
395,530 
362,696 
455,931 
558,469 

3,675,858 

7,895,675 

3,444,093 

2,698,887 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  statistical  data  with  respect  to  large 
groups  of  persons  referred  to  employment  through  this  service  but 
who  did  not  actually  pass  through  the  placement  offices.  As  exam- 
ples of  these  classes,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  thousands  of  men 
who  engaged  in  work  in  the  harvest  fields,  of  whom  no  record  could 
be  obtained ;  the  experienced  miners  who  were  induced  to  reenter 
the  mines ;  the  stevedores  and  marine  workers  who  were  transferred 
in  many  instances  from  one  place  of  employment  to  another  without 
any  statistical  record  being  kept  of  their  several  employments.  The 
heaviest  month  of  placements  occurred  in  November,  191 8,  when 
war  labor  recruiting  and  the  war  industries  had  attained  their 
greatest  momentum.  The  placements  for  the  month  of  November 
alone  were  over  a  half  a  million,  and,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows, 
they  had  been  steadily  increasing  since  the  previous  January.44 

The  Post-Armistice  Period.  From  the  inception  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  work  until  the  end  of  the  war  the  problem  was  one  of 
meeting  the  growing  needs  and  of  shaping  the  organization  to 
handle  increasingly  complicated  situations  and  rapidly  accumulating 
volume. 

From  19 14  until  the  armistice  the  gap  between  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  labor  had  steadily  widened,  the  demand  exceeding  the 

44  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1919,  pp.  284-85. 
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supply.  Suddenly,  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  reversal  of 
the  process  began. 

The  result  was  that  the  Employment  Service  had  to  alter  its  pro- 
cedure, its  principles,  its  planning.  Where  formerly  labor  recruit- 
ing groups  were  busily  at  work,  now  such  groups  had  to  be  turned 
toward  finding  jobs  for  men.  Where  formerly  advertising  for  labor 
was  suppressed,  now  it  became  an  aid.  Where  previously  the  prob- 
lem was  to  mobilize  labor  so  that  it  might  quickly  fill  far  scattered 
needs,  now  the  problem  was  to  prevent  an  exodus  en  masse  toward 
an  opportunity  unable  to  absorb  the  migrants. 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities  the  war  branches  of  the 
Employment  Service  were  discontinued,  the  regulations  regarding 
the  centralized  recruiting  of  labor  were  cancelled,  and  the  control 
thereover  withdrawn.  All  energies  were  turned  toward  accomplish- 
ing the  complete  reversals  necessary. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  the  problem  acute.  Upon  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  most  of  the  large  war  projects  reduced  operations 
materially  or  discontinued  them.  This  threw  thousands  of  workers 
out  of  employment.  Added  to  these  were  the  soldiers  discharged 
from  the  camps  in  this  country  and  the  group  of  workers,  such  as 
farm  hands,  carpenters,  and  the  like,  for  whom  outdoor  work  had 
been  stopped  by  winter  weather. 

In  consideration  of  the  labor  situation,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  War  which 
provided  that  no  war  contracts  should  be  canceled  without  the 
advice  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  That  board  looked  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  cancellation  of  contracts  would  react  on  the  labor  situation,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Department  acted  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  the  military  authorities  infor- 
mation upon  employment  conditions. 

The  War  Department  and  the  War  Industries  Board  called  upon 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  this  information  in  order  that  con- 
tracts for  war  materials  might  be  curtailed  or  canceled  and  the  Army 
demobilized  with  the  least  possible  danger  of  serious  unemployment 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction.  To  that  end  instructions  were 
issued  on  November  20,  19 18,  to  all  Federal  directors  of  the 
Employment  Service,  under  the  terms  of  which  a  survey  in  122 
cities  was  undertaken  and  a  statement  of  labor  conditions  in  those 
industrial  centers  telegraphed  each  week  to  the  War  Industries 
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Board.  This  information  was  of  value  in  the  determination  of  the 
effect  of  cancellation  of  contracts  upon  the  labor  market.48 

This  action,  however,  met  only  part  of  the  problem.  Troops  were 
returning  from  Europe  and  demobilization  would  soon  begin.  In 
order  to  meet  this  situation  adequately,  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  all  independent  organizations  was  considered  necessary. 

Consequently,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  national  welfare 
organizations  and  government  units  concerned  with  demobilization 
was  called  in  Washington  on  December  2,  191 8.46  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  plan,  and  this  was  later  adopted. 

Peace-Time  Reorganization.  As  has  been  mentioned,  most  of  the 
organization  units  of  the  Service  conducting  war  work  were  aban- 
doned at  the  armistice  or  soon  afterwards,  but  in  their  place  sprang 
up  other  sections  to  meet  special  peace-time  problems. 

Such  units  included  the  Junior  Section,  the  Handicap  Section, 
and  the  Professional  and  Special  Section. 

The  Junior  Section  was  established  to  give  vocational  guidance 
to  boys  and  girls  between  the  legal  working  age  and  twenty-one 
years.  It  took  over  as  much  of  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  as  possible  upon  the  abolition  of  that  service.  The  section 
later  became  known  as  the  Junior  Division. 

The  Handicap  Section  dealt  with  the  placement  of  persons  handi- 
capped by  age  or  personal  disability,  while  the  Professional  and 
Special  Section  brought  together  the  highly  trained  man  or  woman 
(such  as  the  engineer,  executive,  or  teacher)  and  the  position  for 
which  he  or  she  was  qualified. 

Funds  in  1918-1919.  The  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  faced 
difficulties  from  the  start.  The  first  few  months  came  during  the 

i6Ibid.f  p.  286. 

46  The  group  was  composed  of  the  following  organizations  :  "  The  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  its  state  and  local  units ;  the  American  Red  Cross ; 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association;  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  including  the  Knights  of 
Columbus ;  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board ;  the  War  Camp  Community  Service ; 
the  War  Time  Commission  of  the  Churches ;  the  Salvation  Army ;  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  the  Women's  Committee,  Council  of 
National  Defense;  the  American  Council  of  Education;  The  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education;  the  War  Department  (Adjutant  General's 
Staff,  Morale,  Personnel,  and  Demobilization  Divisions,  and  the  Committee 
on  Educational  and  Special  Training  Services)  ;  the  Navy  Department;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board." — Ibid., 
p.  900. 
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period  of  the  greatest  war  stress  and  expansion  of  the  service  and 
hence  the  estimate  of  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
totalled  more  than  $i4,ooo,ooo.47 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  reaction  came,  and  the  amount 
actually  asked  for,  in  committee,  was  less  than  $5,000,000.  The  sum 
of  $5,500,000  was  finally  approved.  This  was  exceeded  by  commit- 
ments and  expenditures  and  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,800,000 
was  requested  but  was  not  granted. 

The  Service  at  once  turned  to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
this  deficiency  be  made  up  out  of  the  fund  for  "  National  Security 
and  Defense,"  but  this  again  proved  unavailing,  as  the  President's 
fund  was  exhausted.48 

As  a  result  drastic  reduction  of  the  Service  forces  was  ordered 
immediately  and  only  a  skeleton  organization  was  retained.49 

Appeals  were  made,  however,  to  private  organizations  for  aid  in 
maintaining  the  Service  and  to  States  and  municipalities.  The 
response  was  so  generous  that  while  with  its  own  funds  the  Service 
was  able  to  maintain  but  fifty-six  offices,  with  this  extra  aid  490 
were  supported,  from  March  22  to  July  1,  1919. 

Unemployment  Conference.  On  April  14,  1919,  invitations  were 
sent  out  for  a  conference  on  unemployment  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton April  23,  24,  and  25.   The  announcement  said: 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  will  be  to  define  and  establish  the 
most  effective  form  of  relationship  between  National  and  State 
employment  activities  and  in  general  agreement  bring  out  a  definite 
objective  toward  which  all  may  work  to  the  end  that  a  thorough  and 

4T  This  was  based  upon  the  expectation  of  a  long  continued  war,  with 
consequent  need  for  approximately  1000  branch  offices  and  6000  employees. 
48  The  text  of  the  President's  reply  follows : 

U.  S.  S.  "  George  Washington," 

March  12,  19  ig. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Regret  nothing  so  much  as  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  of  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau,  but  the  fact  is  that,  including  pledges  made,  my  fund  is 
practically  exhausted.  What  remains  will  not  suffice  to  maintain  the 
bureau,  and  to  my  great  grief  I  see  no  escape  from  disbandment.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  a  skeleton  organization. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

4"  On  July  11,  1919,  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $272,000  was  voted  (41 
Stat.  L.,  35,  55). 
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comprehensive  public  employment  service  may  be  permanently 
established.60 

Delegates  from  twenty-eight  states  attended,  in  addition  to 
numerous  federal  directors  of  the  Employment  Service  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
administrative  officers  of  the  Employment  Service  in  Washington. 

Recommendations  were  made  by  this  conference  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Employment  Service  as  an  independent 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  bills  to  this  effect  were 
drafted  and  introduced  in  Congress. 

The  shunting  about  of  these  bills,  discussion  on  the  floor,  refer- 
ence to  committees,  reporting  out,  amendment,  and  the  like,  con- 
sumed many  weeks,  and  during  this  period  the  Service  attempted 
to  carry  on  its  work  without  drastic  reduction  in  the  hope  that  one 
of  the  bills  might  be  passed.  The  American  Red  Cross,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  organizations  of  the  type  had 
continued  their  aid  during  this  period. 

Failure  of  Appropriations.  When,  however,  the  sundry  civil  act 
of  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat.  L.,  163,  225),  provided  but  $400,000  for 
the  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  (instead  of  the  $4,600,000 
asked),  most  of  the  private  contributions  were  discontinued.  This 
necessitated  a  further  curtailment  of  the  service,  especially  with 
regard  to  field  work.51 

This  curtailment  was  to  a  considerable  degree  compensated  for 
by  the  taking  over  of  numerous  federal  offices  by  states  and  muni- 
cipalities.52 

Meanwhile  it  had  become  apparent  that  none  of  the  bills  for 
continuing  the  federal  employment  service  would  pass,  and  conse- 
quently on  October  10,  1919,  the  remaining  offices  operated  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  were  turned  over  to  the  states 
and  municipalities  where  they  were  located  and  if  these  branches  of 
government  were  unable  to  maintain  them,  the  offices  were  aban- 
doned. 

60  Quoted  from  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1919,  p.  903. 

51  The  number  of  employment  bureaus  maintained  by  the  Service  was  cut 
from  500  to  62— Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1920,  p.  913. 

02  242  offices  were  thus  provided,  making  a  total  with  the  federal  service 
of  304- 
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The  Change  Completed.  The  post-armistice  period  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  in  order  to  show  with  adequate  clarity  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  final  conversion  of  the  Employment  Service 
from  an  active  registration  and  placement  agency  to  a  clearing  house 
for  employment  information. 

With  the  final  elimination  of  the  field  work  of  the  Service  and  the 
assumption  thereof  by  states  and  municipalities,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  became,  in  effect,  a  national  clearing  house  for 
labor.  Nevertheless,  certain  specialized  services  remained  for  a  time 
and  the  work  was  carried  on.  A  glance  at  these  is  pertinent. 

Agricultural  Labor.  The  termination  of  the  war  did  not  eliminate 
the  food  shortage  of  the  world,  since  the  next  harvest  after  the 
armistice  was  nearly  a  year  away.  Hence  almost  as  large  a  problem 
faced  the  Service  in  1919  in  supplying  labor  for  the  Western  wheat 
fields  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  usual  procedure  was  followed  in  advertising ;  posters  being 
placed  in  all  public  buildings  and  newspaper  displays  used  to  good 
advantage. 

Weather  conditions  hastened  the  ripening  of  the  crops,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  "  staggering  "  of  harvesting  operations  was  diffi- 
cult. Competition  was  keen  and  a  demand  for  nearly  100,000  hands 
from  outside  the  wheat  growing  area  resulted.  The  wheat  growth 
was  rank  and  difficult  to  handle,  and  the  unusual  heat  eliminated  a 
great  number  of  men. 

Added  to  these  unusual  conditions  were  the  high  railroad  fares 
prevalent  at  the  time.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  in  spite  of 
experienced  personnel,  tried  organization  plans,  and  a  considerable 
unemployed  group,  acute  shortages  developed  in  numerous  areas. 
However,  the  greatest  wheat  area  ever  sown  was  harvested  during 
this  season. 

The  agencies  which  had  been  formed  to  care  for  the  agricultural 
work  during  the  war  disappeared  during  the  first  half  of  1919:  the 
Women's  Land  Army,  naturally,  because  of  the  return  of  men 
from  the  Army ;  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  by  the  elimination  of 
all  paid  officers  by  June  and  the  transfer  of  activities  to  the  Junior 
Section ;  and  the  Farm  Service  Division  by  order  in  April  and  the 
transfer  of  its  functions  to  other  units. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Bureaus.  The  signing  of  the  armistice 
eliminated  the  call  for  workers  in  shipyards  and  industrial  plants 
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having  war  contracts,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  the  problem 
of  placing  workers  dropped  by  such  industries,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  being  discharged  from  the  service. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  a  meeting  was  called  to  formulate  plans 
to  meet  this  situation  and  a  program  adopted.  The  Employment 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  organizations  mentioned  (page  44) 
established  over  2500  bureaus  for  returning  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  war  workers.53 

Each  of  these  bureaus  (which  included  every  city  and  town  of 
importance  throughout  the  country)  was  under  directon  of  a  local 
board  of  management  consisting  of  representatives  of  all  civic  and 
welfare  bodies  in  a  community.  The  local  manager  was  selected  by 
this  board  and  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Qualified  agents  were  also  stationed  in  each  of  the  demobilization 
camps.  The  facilities  of  the  Service  were  here  explained  to  the  men 
in  person,  and  where  jobs  were  not  available  in  the  locality,  regis- 
tration cards  were  sent  ahead  to  the  man's  home  area. 

On  March  1,  19 19,  representatives  of  the  Employment  Service 
were  sent  to  France  to  establish  a  system  of  soldier  registration  and 
employment  information  at  the  embarkation  camps.  Two  million 
registration  cards  and  information  leaflets  were  forwarded  for  dis- 
tribution. Cards  were  filled  out  on  the  transports,  collected  at  home 
ports,  and,  as  from  the  demobilization  camps,  forwarded  to  the 
soldier's  home  area. 

The  Organization  Divisions.  Meanwhile  the  five  main  organiza- 
tion divisions  which  had  been  set  up  continued  to  function  with 
such  variations  and  retrenchments  as  conditions  dictated. 

The  Division  of  Operations,  after  the  armistice,  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  cancellation  of  contracts  for  war  materials,  and  by  keep- 
ing currently  informed  as  to  workers  released  thereby,  was  able  to 
relieve  the  acuteness  of  the  unemployment  situation.  Close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  community  labor 
boards  was  also  maintained  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1919  showed  a  shortage  of  agricultural 
and  common  labor  in  the  West  and  South,  increasing  demand  for 
mechanics  in  the  building  trades,  stable  conditions  in  the  mechanical 

53  Of  this  number,  300  conducted  their  work  in  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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industries  and  a  surplus  of  office  help,  and  technical  and  professional 
workers. 

The  soldier,  after  the  roughness  of  war,  wanted  a  "  white-collar 
job." 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  Information  Division  imme- 
diately organized  a  national  "  Job  for  Soldiers  "  publicity  campaign, 
in  which  it  obtained  the  active  cooperation  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ments of  the  welfare  and  national  church  organizations  as  well  as 
government  departments. 

A  second  campaign  was  inaugurated  with  the  general  purpose  of 
stimulating  buying,  the  resumption  of  business,  and  keeping 
employers  to  the  mark  in  registering  job  opportunities  with  public 
agencies. 

Curtailment  of  funds  naturally  restricted  the  program  and  neces- 
sitated suspension  of  the  Employment  Service  Bulletin. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  the  cooperation  of  the  churches  and  the  offi- 
cial approval  of  the  President  were  obtained  in  making  Sunday, 
May  4,  1919,  "  Employment  Sunday,"  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
nation  to  further  efforts. 

The  Control  Division,  while  principally  concerned  with  intramural 
matters,  planned  and  executed  a  program  of  larger  significance  in 
statistical  work.  A  system  of  weekly  telegraphic  reports  was  insti- 
tuted immediately  after  the  armistice,  designed  to  show  labor  con- 
ditions in  105  selected  and  representative  centers  of  industry  in 
thirty-nine  states. 

Conditions,  or  status  and  trend,  were  reported  and  forwarded  to 
Washington,  where  the  reports  were  compiled  and  classified  by  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Statistics. 

These  figures  formed  a  basis  for  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department,  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  other  government  units 
in  determining  which  war  contracts  to  cancel. 

The  curtailment  of  funds  necessitated  the  discontinuance  of  this 
service  in  June,  1919. 

The  Field  Organization  Division  (the  name  of  which  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  Organization  Division)  functioned  much  less 
vigorously  after  the  armistice.  Some  two  thousand  appointments 
were  issued  to  managers  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  bureaus,  and  the 
work  of  perfecting  the  system  of  employment  offices  was  continued. 
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The  latter  work,  however,  was  terminated  because  of  lack  of 
funds  when  demobilization  began,  and  further  curtailment  became 
necessary  when  it  was  seen  that  funds  would  probably  not  be  forth- 
coming even  at  a  later  date. 

Through  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  private  organizations 
some  five  hundred  offices  were  kept  in  operation.  Funds  from  pri- 
vate sources  amounted  to  about  $120,000  a  month. 

The  Junior  Section  as  a  unit  in  the  Organization  Division  was 
created  December  9,  19 18,  a  wholly  post-armistice  organization.  It 
was  charged  with  the  guidance  and  placement  of  boys  and  girls 
between  the  legal  working  age  and  twenty-one  years,  the  designation 
or  appointment  of  qualified  counselors,  and  the  provision  of  suitable 
methods  and  organization  for  such  counseling. 

The  main  feature  of  the  work  was  vocational  guidance,  though 
later,  with  the  abolition  of  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  part  of  the 
work  of  the  latter  was  taken  over. 

The  Section  prior  to  July,  19 19,  organized  and  operated  junior 
placement  and  vocational  guidance  offices  in  nine  states. 

The  Personnel  Division,  naturally,  had  progressively  less  to  do  as 
the  failure  of  appropriations  entailed  continual  reductions  in  the 
number  of  employees.  The  work  of  issuing  general  and  special 
orders,  giving  instructions  as  to  departmental  regulations  govern- 
ing leaves  of  absence,  civil  service  rules,  appointments,  discontin- 
uances, resignations,  and  other  personnel  matters  continued,  though 
in  steadily  decreasing  volume. 

Peace  Time  Developments.  As  has  been  noted,  on  October  10, 
1919,  the  remaining  field  offices  of  the  Employment  Service  were 
turned  over  to  States  and  municipalities,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  conduct  future  work  on  the  restricted  basis  which  limited 
appropriations  made  necessary. 

The  system  of  cooperation  with  the  States  and  municipalities 
which  had  been  established  was  maintained  and  developed.  The 
official  head  of  the  State  employment  service,  or,  where  a  State 
service  did  not  exist,  the  authorized  representative  of  a  local 
employment  bureau  became  the  federal  director  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  at  the  nominal  salary  of  a  dollar  a 
year;  the  employment  offices  successively  turned  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  or  local  authority  carried  with  them  the  furniture 
and  equipment,  together  with  the  franking  privilege  and  such  blanks 
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and  forms  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
to  the  Washington  office  of  uniform  reports;  and,  finally,  a  sum  of 
money  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  a  cooperating 
employment  service  was  maintained  to  provide  for  the  additional 
clerical  service  which  such  cooperation  entailed. 

During  the  period  from  October  1 1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920,  269 
public  employment  offices  were  in  operation  in  41  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  were  in  19  States  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  supported  by  State  appropriations,  in  five  States  by  local 
(municipal)  appropriations,  and  in  two  by  both  State  and  municipal 
funds,  while  in  a  few  communities  the  local  employment  bureau, 
though  under  State  or  municipal  control  was  still  provided  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  other  private  agen- 
cies.64 

The  Clearance  Plan.  The  plan  of  making  the  Service  a  truly 
national  clearing  house  for  labor  was  put  under  way.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  a  totally  centralized  clearance  system  operating 
from  Washington  would  involve  congestion  and  delay,  and  a  decen- 
tralized plan  was  adopted. 

This  threw  responsibility  for  local  clearance  on  districts  or  zones 
composed  of  groups  of  States  constituting  as  nearly  as  possible 
closely  knit  industrial  areas. 

These  districts  cleared  intramurally,  so  far  as  they  were  able, 
leaving  to  Washington  the  clearance  of  surplus  jobs  or  applicants 
among  the  zones ;  i.  e.,  inter-zone  clearance.55  These  zones  were  the 
same  as  those  laid  out  under  the  reorganization  plan  in  I9i8.5fl  The 
functions  of  the  zone  clearance  offices  were  clearly  defined  in  Cir- 
cular No.  2 : 65 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  functions  of  zone  clearance 
officers  are  merely  executive  and  not  supervisory  in  any  sense.  The 
federal  director  is  the  sole  representative  of  this  service  in  his 
State  so  far  as  employment  activities  are  concerned.  The  duties  of 
zone  clearance  offices  involve  merely  the  coordination  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  federal  directors  for  the  various  States  within  their 
zones  and  do  not  extend  to  soliciting  opportunities  for  employment, 
recruiting  workers,  or  placement  work  of  any  kind. 

84  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1920,  p.  914. 

55  For  the  text  of  circulars  setting-  forth  purposes  and  procedure  of  the  new 
plan,  see  Department  of  Labor  Circulars  No.  1  and  No.  2,  dated  respec- 
tively Nov.  20,  1919,  and  March  8,  1920.  They  are  included  in  Department 
of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1920,  pp.  916-20. 

M  See  p.  34  ante. 
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The  Employment  Service  thus  eliminated  all  field  offices  and 
ceased  to  operate  any  local  employment  bureaus  except  for  farm 
labor.  All  placement  work,  intrastate  clearance,  and  the  collection 
of  information  was  forced  back  upon  the  states  or  municipalities. 
The  Service  analyzed  the  information  poured  into  it  and  directed 
it  into  the  channels  of  greatest  usefulness. 

Administrative  Changes.  The  form  of  organization  was  little 
changed  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  though  a  great  reduction  in 
personnel  occurred. 

In  the  Division  of  Operations  the  section  on  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
work  was  discontinued  while  in  the  Division  of  Organization  the 
section  in  charge  of  community  labor  boards  and  state  advisory- 
boards  was  abolished.  In  the  latter  division,  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Director  General  was  appointed  to  organize  a  system  of  labor 
clearance  and  a  Section  on  Employment  Statistics  was  created  in 
in  the  Division  of  Operations.  This  new  unit,  in  addition  to  the 
statistical  work,  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  federal 
directors  in  the  states,  zone  officers,  and  field  agents  connected  with 
the  clearance  system. 

Special  Activities.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  placement  work,  one 
of  the  specialized  services,  was  terminated  in  the  fall  of  1919. 
Demobilization  was  completed  and  the  service  men  once  more  had 
become  civilians  to  be  registered  and  placed  as  such. 

The  farm  and  harvest  work  continued  along  the  lines  of  previous 
years,  the  food  shortage  of  the  world  still  not  having  been  met. 
There  was  a  noticeable  change,  however,  in  the  attitude  of  workers. 
Advertising  and  recruiting  no  longer  were  vital  necessities.  The 
lesson  seemed  to  have  been  learned,  and  the  problem  became  largely 
one  of  distribution. 

Service  for  women  and  girls,  as  with  other  phases  of  the  work, 
was  greatly  curtailed  in  October,  1919,  though  the  service  was,  in 
part,  carried  on  for  some  months  by  private  organizations.  On  June 
30,  1920,  however,  even  this  cooperation  was  discontinued,  and,  as 
with  the  men's  divisions,  the  work  was  forced  back  upon  the  States 
and  municipalities. 

In  all  instances  the  states  established  special  women's  depart- 
ments, and  in  the  majority  of  offices  women's  sections  were 
maintained. 
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Special  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross,  were  made  to 
place  the  demobilized  female  war  workers  released  in  the  spring  of 
1920  at  Washington.  In  all  cases  the  registrants  were  directed  to 
their  home  zones. 

Of  the  various  special  services  the  Junior  Division  showed  the 
greatest  increase  in  activity  after  the  armistice,  though  it  was  not 
put  under  way  until  the  spring  of  1919. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  accomplishments  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919.  During  the  ensuing  year  cooperation  with  public  school 
systems  was  extended  and  federal  aid  was  offered  to  prospective 
wage  earners  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  advice. 

Systematic  follow-up  and  supervision  of  graduates  was  main- 
tained and  reports  sent  back  to  the  schools  regarding  the  fitness, 
success,  or  failure  of  their  former  pupils  in  commercial  or  indus- 
trial life. 

The  Division  maintained  contact  with  employers  in  order  to  insure 
proper  guidance  and  placement  of  junior  applicants  for  jobs,  and 
studied  and  surveyed  industries  in  various  committees  in  order  to 
keep  adequate  information  available. 

The  result  of  the  work  was  that  by  July,  1920,  the  Division  could 
offer  to  employers  the  following  service : 

1.  Access  to  available  workers  coming  from  out  public  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools  ;  such  workers  clearing  through  local 
central  bureaus. 

2.  Definite  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  school  and  employment 
experience. 

3.  Cooperation  of  both  schools  and  employment  bureaus  in 
developing  talent  required  for  school  and  promotion. 

4.  Reducing  turnover  and  lessening  of  the  social  and  economic 
losses  involved  as  well  as  checking  the  social  unrest  due  to  unem- 
ployment and  constant  changing  of  positions." 

The  Service  Since  1920.  After  July  1,  1920,  fewer  changes  in 
principles,  organization,  or  methods  of  the  Employment  Service  are 
to  be  observed. 

The  policy  of  coordinating  the  work  of  State  and  municipal 
agencies,  of  stimulating  such  agencies,  and  of  contributing  to  their 
support  was  continued  and  developed  so  far  as  appropriations 

67  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1920,  p.  932. 
28-5 
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would  permit.  Nine  additional  states  were  added  in  1922,  increas- 
ing the  total  under  the  cooperative  arrangement  to  forty-one. 

During  1922,  239  offices  were  operated  by  the  combined  service. 

The  work  of  recruiting  and  distributing  farm  labor  was  con- 
tinued during  the  period  1920- 1922  under  the  general  plan  of  pre- 
vious years. 

During  192 1,  however,  a  surplus  of  labor  appeared  at  a  time  when 
wages  had  been  lowered  and  railroad  fares  increased.  Hence  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  zones  within  which  it  would  be  profit- 
able for  the  worker  to  migrate,  and  to  discourage  migration  from 
without  those  areas. 

Between  70,000  and  80,000  workers  for  the  cutting  of  wheat  were 
recruited,  cleared,  and  distributed  during  the  year  mentioned,  while 
in  the  succeeding  year  the  number  of  farm  laborers  assisted  to 
employment  had  reached  100,000. 

In  January,  1921,  unemployment  throughout  the  country  had 
reached  an  acute  stage,  and  the  government  undertook  an  official 
survey  of  unemployment. 

.  .  .  An  actual  census  of  the  unemployed  being  impracticable, 
the  only  method  by  which  the  information  desired  could  be  ascer- 
tained was  through  employment  figures,  as  employment  is  central- 
ized and  unemployment  is  scattered.  The  survey  was  based  on  a 
comparison  of  workers  engaged  in  industry  in  January,  1920,  the 
peak  of  industrial  activity,  with  the  number  engaged  in  January. 
1 92 1,  which  showed  a  reduction  in  wage  earners  in  industry.58 

The  carrying  out  of  this  survey  was  made  possible  by  the  pre- 
vious organization  which  had  been  set  up  to  conduct  the  industrial 
employment  survey.  This  feature  of  the  service  "  was  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  regularly  collecting  and  distributing  impartial 
and  authentic  current  information  regarding  general  and  specific 
industrial  employment  conditions,  the  distribution  of  labor  and 
the  fluctuations  of  employment  throughout  the  country."  59 

The  statistics  obtained  with  regard  to  change  in  employment 
covered  pay-roll  figures  of  concerns  employing  more  than  500  peo- 
ple in  sixty-five  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States,  a 

58  Ibid.,  1921,  p.  16.  The  survey  made  by  nine  district  directors  of  the 
monthly  industrial  survey,  revealed  that  there  were  2,301,588  wage  earners 
unemployed  in  240  cities  of  the  United  States. 

3a  Secretary  of  Labor,  Annual  Report,  1922,  p.  30. 
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total  of  1428  firms,  employing  over  1,600,000  workers,  reports  being 
received  from  the  same  firms  each  month. 

In  addition,  comment  on  industrial  and  unemployment  conditions 
in  355  industrial  centers  was  made,  these  centers  being  allocated  to 
nine  geographical  divisions  under  district  directors.  The  directors 
obtained  their  information  through  special  agents  (serving  at 
nominal  salaries),  who  made  actual  canvass  of  conditions  in  the 
principal  industries  in  the  cities  or  centers  mentioned. 

The  publication  of  a  bulletin 60  was  inaugurated  by  the  Service  at 
this  time  giving  current  information  on  employment,  analyzed  and 
tabulated  according  to  industrial  groups  and  geographical  divisions. 

The  junior  placement  work  during  1921-22  continued  along  lines 
previously  laid  down.  The  work  of  the  public  schools  and  that  of 
the  junior  placement  office  were  coordinated  by  the  associate  super- 
intendent of  schools  (or  other  comparable  officer),  who  acted  both 
as  a  school  officer  and  a  government  representative  on  a  nominal 
salary.  By  the  middle  of  1922  such  service  was  being  operated  in 
sixteen  cities."1 

In  cooperation  with  the  Children's  Bureau,  a  survey  was  made 
of  junior  guidance  and  placement  in  a  representative  number  of 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  Close  cooperation  was  main- 
tained with  various  agencies  for  vocational  guidance  and  placement, 
looking  toward  standardization  of  organization  and  administration. 

A  news-letter,  with  no  set  period  of  publication,  and  a  series  of 
field-work  bulletins,  were  put  under  way  also. 

Part-paid  Service.  The  reduction  of  appropriations  for  the 
entire  Employment  organization  and  the  need  for  cooperative 
arrangements  in  lieu  of  direct  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  all  divi- 
sions developed  the  necessity  for  volunteer  or  quasi-volunteer  ser- 
vices, the  latter  usually  being  paid  for  by  state  or  municipal  agencies, 
the  employees  receiving,  in  addition,  a  small  payment  (usually  one 
dollar  per  annum)  from  the  United  States  Government  in  order  to 
give  them  a  legal  status  so  far  as  the  government  was  concerned.62 

m  Industrial  Employment  Survey  Bulletin.  Name  changed  with  the  June, 
1922,  issue  to  Industrial  Employment  Information  Bulletin.  See  Appendix 
3,  p.  114,  post. 

81  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Gary,  Richmond  and  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Jackson,  Mich.; 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Providence,  R.  Lj  Rockford,  111.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Stockton,  Cal. ;  Wilmington,  Del. ;  and  Worcester,  Mass. 

•  This  status  carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  postage-free  mail,  the  right  to 
reimbursement  for  traveling  expenses,  etc. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  employment  by  the  Service  of  persons 
already  being  paid  out  of  state  or  municipal  funds  the  following 
Executive  Order  (No.  3771)  was  issued  on  January  2,  1923: 

The  executive  order  of  January  17,  1873,  prohibiting  the  holding 
of  federal  and  state  offices  at  the  same  time  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  appointment  as  special  agents  of  persons  holding 
state,  territorial,  or  municipal  positions  when  such  action  is  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  secure  more  efficient  admin- 
istration of  any  law  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

General  Summary.  The  concrete  accomplishments  of  the  Service 
in  the  way  of  registrations  and  placements  through  the  years  are 
of  interest.  They  form  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
activity. 

TABLE  5 

Registrations  and  Placements,  1908  to  1920 


Fiscal 
year 


Registrations 


ioo8\ 

b26,477 

5,008 

1 909  J 

1910   

18,239 

4,283 

1911   

30,657 

5,176 

1912   

26,213 

5,807 

1913   

19,891 

5,025 

1914   

19,393 

3,368 

1915   

90,119 

11,871 

I9i6a   

184,481 

75,195 

1917   

413,649 

283,799 

1918   

2,381,392 

1,890,593 

1919   

6,174,885 

4,253.843 

1920   

2,589,145 

c2,oi8,258 

Total   

11,974,541 

8,562,226 

Distribution  or 
placements  a 


a  Prior  to  191 6,  distribution  only;  from  19 16  on,  placements. 
b  Registrations  figures  apply  to  1909  only.  , 
c  The  direct  placement  work  (with  farm  labor  exceptions)  was 
abandoned  in  192 1. 

The  Service  thus  completed  a  phase  of  vital  importance  and 
interest,  and  a  war  program  of  magnitude  and  stimulating  effect. 

The  history  of  the  Service  has  been  traced,  herein,  in  consider- 
able detail,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
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present  organization  and  operation.  While  it  is  true  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Service  is  functioning  almost  wholly  in  a  super- 
vising, stimulating,  and  clearing  capacity  and  depending  upon 
states  and  municipalities  for  actual  placement  work  and  data,  it  is 
pertinent  to  know  that  such  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

The  fact  that  the  Employment  Service  has  passed  through  the 
stages  of  organization,  rapid  growth,  formulation  of  principles,  and 
the  stress  of  a  great  war  makes  it  a  logical  point  of  reference  and 
advice  for  the  public  employment  services  throughout  the  country. 

The  detailed  story,  in  short,  is  needed  to  show  the  practical  experi- 
ences which  gave  the  "  know  how  "  and  the  exigencies  which  com- 
pelled the  forcing  back  of  the  registration,  placement,  and  field  work 
upon  local  governmental  units. 
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ACTIVITIES 

Purposes.  The  purposes  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  annual  appropriation  act,  are 

...  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States,  including  juniors  legally  employed,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions,  to  advance  their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment  by  regularly  collecting,  furnishing  and  pub- 
lishing employment  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment ;  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  several 
states ;  cooperating  with  and  coordinating  the  public  employment 
offices  throughout  the  country.  .  .  * 

Due  to  restricted  appropriations,  however,  but  a  limited  number 
of  these  functions  are  exercised,  and  even  the  activities  necessary 
to  the  carrying  out  of  those  functions  which  are  in  operation,  are 
restricted.  In  short,  unlike  most  government  services,  the  functions 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  exceed  the  activities 
both  as  to  scope  and  number.2 

A  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  Service  would,  normally, 
follow  the  functional  lines;  that  is,  the  operations  would  be 
described  as  falling  under  the  headings  of  recruitment,  distribution, 
and  placement  of  wage  earners,  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information,  vocational  guidance,  etc.,  regardless  of  the  class  of 
labor  to  which  such  activities  apply. 

In  the  case  of  the  Employment  Service,  however,  the  classes  of 
activities,  generally  speaking,  are  exclusive  to  the  classes  of  labor  to 
which  they  apply.  That  is,  recruitment  and  placement  work  applies, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  exclusively  to  agricultural  labor,  collec- 
tion of  information  to  industrial  labor,  and  vocational  guidance  to 
juniors.8 

1  42  Stat.  L.,  1 1 10,  1 129. 

2  As  an  example  of  the  opposite  situation,  compare  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion.   (Service  Monograph  No.  14,  Institute  for  Government  Research.) 

3  Boys  and  girls  between  the  legal  working  age  and  twenty-one  years 
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Hence  for  purposes  of  brevity  and  clarity  the  description  of 
activities  in  this  paper  follows  organization  lines. 

General  Labor.  In  the  field  of  general  labor4  the  Employment 
Service  concerns  itself  with  two  activities :  first,  cooperation  with 
existing  public  employment  agencies  (state  and  municipal)  in  the 
operation  of  recruitment,  distribution,  and  placement  work,  and 
secondly,  the  gathering  of  information  as  to  industrial  conditions 
and  the  incidence  of  unemployment  throughout  the  United  States. 

State  Cooperation.  Cooperative  arrangements  are  in  effect  with 
forty-one  states 0  which  maintain  over  two  hundred  placement 
offices.  The  function  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in 
such  cooperation  is  wholly  that  of  rendering  financial  aid. 

The  usual  plan  of  cooperation  consists  in  appointing  the  state 
officer  who  is  in  charge  of  employment  work  as  federal  director  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  that  state.  In  most  cases 
the  federal  director  serves  at  a  nominal  compensation  of  one  dollar 
per  annum,  but  an  allotment  of  funds  is  made  to  each  state  based  on 
the  amount  the  state  appropriates  for  employment  work,  the  number 
of  placement  offices  maintained,  and  the  volume  of  business  handled. 

Table  6  (p.  6o)  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  allotment  plan.6 

The  amounts  allotted  may  be  used  for  various  purposes.  Usually 
the  money  is  applied  to  salaries  for  federal  directors  or  for  one  or 
more  employees,  either  as  full  pay  or  part  in  addition  to  that 
received  from  the  state.7 

The  post-free  privilege  is  extended  to  the  states  for  use  in  trans- 
acting employment  business  and  certain  printed  forms  are  fur- 
nished, such  as  applications  for  work,  employers'  orders,  intro- 
duction and  return  cards,  report  blanks,  and  letterheads. 

Weekly  reports  are  required  of  federal  directors  showing  the 
number  of  persons  registered,  referred,  and  placed,  and  help  wanted 
at  each  local  placement  office  classified  as  to  unskilled,  skilled,  cleri- 
cal and  professional,  domestic,  industrial,  etc. 

1  Preponderantly  industrial  labor. 

6  Including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Appropriation  Bill,  1924,  hearing 
before  sub-committee  of  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  67  Cong. 
4  sess.,  p.  291. 

7  In  exceptional  cases  allotments  may  be  used  for  payment  of  rent  of 
office  quarters  and  for  telephone  service. 
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Special  reports  on  general  employment  conditions  may  be  and  are 
called  for,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Director  General. 

While  no  attempt  is  made  to  operate  a  continuous,  nation-wide 
system  for  clearing  information  as  to  labor  surplus  and  shortage, 
such  as  was  carried  on  during  the  war  and  immediately  thereafter, 
the  special  reports  mentioned  permit  of  emergency  clearance. 

Under  the  present  system,  however,  this  activity  is  sporadic  and 

TABLE  6 

Estimated  Federal  Expenses  of  Cooperating  and  Coordinating  with 
Public  Employment  Offices  Conducted  by  States  and  Municipal- 
ities Throughout  the  Country  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1924 

Alabama    $1,800  New  Jersey    $4,320 

Arizona   2,500  New  York    4,320 

Arkansas    1,800  North  Carolina    3,240 

California    2,400  North  Dakota    1,320 

Colorado    1,320  Ohio    1,320 

Connecticut    1,320  Oklahoma    1,320 

District  of  Columbia    3,540  Oregon    1,200 

Georgia    1,200  Pennsylvania    4,320 

Illinois    3,360  Rhode  Island    1,200 

Indiana    1,560  South  Carolina    1,200 

Iowa    2,400  South  Dakota    1,320 

Kansas    2,400  Tennessee    1,320 

Kentucky    1,800  Texas    1,320 

Louisiana    960  Utah    1,500 

Maryland    710  Virginia    1,320 

Massachusetts    4,020  Washington    2,400 

Michigan    1,200  West  Virginia  . .  •  •   1,320 

Minnesota    2,520  Wisconsin    1,320 

Missouri    3,000  Wyoming    900 

Montana    1,320  Special  Agents   220 

Nebraska    1,320  Total   $79,150 

local.  A  report  comes  to  headquarters  revealing  an  acute  shortage 
of  labor  in  a  particular  type  of  work  in  one  locality.  The  essential 
facts  are  then  mimeographed,  or  duplicated,  and  sent  to  local  public 
employment  agencies  which  may  be  able  to  supply  the  shortage. 

From  that  point  on,  however,  negotiations  are  largely  direct,  as 
the  central  office  has  no  machinery  for  continuous  touch  with 
the  situation  or  for  broadcasting  information  as  to  the  elimination  of 
the  shortage.  An  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
placement  under  the  cooperative  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the 
appended  table.8 

s  From  Hearing  on  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Appropriation 
bill,  1924  (as  above),  p.  288. 
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TABLE  7 

Number  of  Unemployed  Placed  in  Positions,  1921-1922 


States 

Registrations 

Help  wanted 

Placed 

A  1  u 

19,399 

20,22o 

10,033 

5,770 

5,246 

4,007 

11,917 

I°>159 

3,°o3 

104,403 

200,1 15 

TfiR  Rn 

efi  6Rn 
50,009 

26,214 

tR  mn 
io,iuu 

43,122 

35,841 

32>321 

38,009 

25,594 

22,567 

5,500 

9,098 

^  nRR 
0,900 

12,410 

4,9oe 

3,966 

TnO  n  a     /  R    m  ATI  1  rl  c  1 

1,729 

U1 
/  1/ 

Til  lt1A1  C 

OA1  RnR 

122,91 1 

Tt"i/~ii  fifin 

44,461 

45,241 

37,67! 

47,385 

20,0O4 

22,040 

\<  n  n  ci  p 

c  cr  ^AR 
55,OOo 

37,609 

33,000 

Tc  <ati   1 1  ol^ir 

R  /if^R 
0,400 

3,298 

3,089 

421 

201 

113 

1\/Tn  tMrl  fa  t*> ri     (  r-    rvi  /~\t-i4-  ri  o  ^\ 

2,962 

7,J79 

3,270 

24,152 

41,760 

32,990 

A  1  1  ifrnn 

I25,5i4 

62,641 

49, 1 77 

IvT  1    Tl  P  c  r\f  fj 

07,^J^4 

rn  tR*7 

59,I57 

AO   J  Ac\ 

43,14° 

TVT  i  c  c/^ii  t*i 

I90,547 

5/, 005 

49>I][4 

TVT f» to n o     (  A    triAtitno  i 

2,409 

1 ,246 

R/iR 
040 

M  ^  ri  r  o  c  o 

6,201 

5,o^2 

2,572 

T  ATA 
I7-^,OI9 

137,430 

106, 103 

2 20, 0 y  I 

172,127 

134,338 

27,307 

21,563 

J9,238 

I0,3O0 

22,901 

T  f  QQa 

Oh  in 

079,570 

206,332 

169,43! 

52,039 

41,231 

37,555 

Oregon   

6l,05l 

61,294 

59,426 

Pennsylvania  (8  months)   

249,053 

70,811 

59,359 

T<     /~\  ri  Tclonn 

5,36o 

4,399 

3,699 

South  Dakota   

5,259 

5,365 

4,673 

!,254 

460 

73 1 

39,481 

19,837 

15,691 

10,877 

9,597 

5,137 

Washington   

80,418 

72,3^4 

65,742 

Wisconsin   

123,012 

110,963 

80,406 

Wyoming  (2  months)   

1,498 

1,138 

1,018 

Total,  1921-22  

2,874,785 

1,810,490 

1,458,746 

Total,  1920-21  

2,433,746 

1,887,783 

1,397,738 
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Employment  Information.  The  industrial  employment  informa- 
tion work  does  not,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  indicate,  have  to  do 
with  the  clearance  of  labor  or,  even,  with  labor  statistics.  It  serves 
rather  as  a  means  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  labor  market. 

For  the  purposes  of  obtaining  data  as  to  employment  conditions 
the  country  is  divided  into  geographical  districts,  and  special  agents 
are  appointed  in  sixty-four  of  the  largest  industrial  centers. 

These  agents,  under  district  directors,  obtain  actual  pay-roll  data 
each  month  from  nearly  1500  concerns  9  engaged  in  major  indus- 
tries. This  information  is  transmitted  to  Washington  by  telegraph 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  figures  are  then  tabulated  and 
analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the  "  trend  "  in  employment. 

This  information  was  formerly  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  a  bulletin  published  monthly.  However,  this  has 
been  discontinued,  and  there  now  exists  no  regular  and  systematic 
method  for  the  general  dissemination  of  such  information. 

Agricultural  Labor.  The  work  involved  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  "  agricultural  labor  "  consists  of  the  recruiting,  directing, 
and  distributing  of  regular  farm  hands  and  seasonal  labor  for  wheat 
harvest,  cotton  picking,  apple  picking,  potato  picking,  corn  husking, 
and  work  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  and  factories. 

In  this  field  of  activity  the  only  existing  federal  employment 
offices  are  maintained, 10  and  the  only  direct  employment  work  of 
the  Service  is  carried  on. 

By  means  of  analyzing  crop  statistics  and  also  by  general  survey 
work,  the  Service,  through  its  Farm  Labor  Bureau,  observes  agri- 
cultural conditions,  acreage  under  cultivation,  probable  yields,  sea- 
sons and  periods  that  labor  will  be  required,  the  number  of  men 
necessary  in  each  section  to  care  for  its  probable  and  particular 
needs,  wages  to  be  paid,  living  conditions  to  be  provided  for  laborers, 
cost  of  transportation,  most  direct  routes  between  points,  and  the 
source  of  supply  from  which  labor  can  be  recruited. 

9  Each  employing  five  hundred  or  more. 

10  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  the  last  but 
recently  established. 
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With  this  information  at  hand  the  actual  work  of  recruiting  is  in 
order.  Harvest  posters  are  printed11  and  distributed  in  the  states 
from  which  it  is  desirable  to  draw  men. 

The  Service  also  maintains  an  extensive  information  service  by 
means  of  correspondence  with  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
inquire  concerning  opportunities  for  harvest  work,  while  bulletins 
are  issued  at  intervals  during  the  season  giving  general  and  specific 
information  as  to  harvest  dates  in  various  sections,  the  location  of 
offices,  wages  to  be  paid,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  placement  work  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Sioux  City  and  Fort  Worth  offices  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
Farm  Labor  Bureau  and  the  state  and  municipal  agencies,  tempo- 
rary distributing  offices  are  maintained  during  the  harvest  season. 

These  offices  are  located  at  natural  distribution  points  in  the 
various  states.  Such  offices  vary  in  number,  as  do  the  special  agents 
who  are  assigned  to  man  the  offices.12 

Recruiting  of  agricultural  labor  is  begun  in  the  spring,  and  the 
line  of  intensive  activity  moves  north  with  the  season  from  about 
June  1,  in  the  Pan-Handle  section  of  Texas  to  August  31,  in  North 
Dakota  and  northeastern  Montana. 

The  work  is  that  of  actual  recruitment,  distribution,  and  place- 
ment. Farmers  and  ranchmen  send  in  their  requisitions  for  men 
and  the  laborers  are  directed  to  the  proper  points.  Special  rates 
are,  at  times,  obtained  from  the  railroads  for  farm  labor,  and  in  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  the  farmers  forward  advance  fare  for 
the  prospective  employees,  which  is  allotted  and  administered  by 
the  Service.  No  money  is  advanced  or  lent  by  the  Service,  how- 
ever, for  this  purpose.13 

11  In  1922,  20,000. 

12  These  officers,  called  "  special  agents,"  are  paid  from  $5  to  $6  per  diem. 
They  are  employed  generally  for  about  thirty  days,  with  some  few  extending 
to  sixty  and  ninety  days.  During  1922  approximately  thirty  special  agents 
were  employed. 

w  In  actual  practice  the  money  sent  may  be  short  of  the  amount  needed 
to  purchase  the  ticket.  The  employer  is  then  notified  to  send  the  additional 
fare  before  the  laborer  is  directed  to  him. 
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An  idea  of  the  volume  and  type  of  work  carried  on  may  be  gained 


from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  8 

Operations  in  the  Field  of  Agricultural  Labor,14 
January  i,  1922,  to  November  15,  1922 
Function  Location  Number 

Directed  to  employment  at  regular  monthly  farm  labor 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  office   4,597 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  office   1,896 

Wheat  harvest  labor 

Recruited  and  directed 

Little  Rock,  Ark   3,005 

Fort  Worth,  Texas   5,982 

St.  Louis,  Mo   3,620 

Minneapolis,  Minn   372 

Distributed  and  directed 

Amarillo,  Tex   2,270 

Denver,  Colo   1,220 

Cheyenne,  Wyo   1,286 

Joplin,  Mo   521 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (3  offices)   10,504 

Kansas  offices  (Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Hutchison,  Wichita, 

Colby,  Salina)    32,246 

Nebraska  offices  (Omaha,  Lincoln,  Hastings  and  Sidney)  . .  .  3,492 

Iowa  offices  (Sioux  City  and  Des  Moines)   5,502 

South  Dakota  offices  (Sioux  Falls,  Watertown,  Mitchell, 

Redfield,  Aberdeen)    11,480 

North    Dakota    offices    (including    Montana  directions), 
(Fargo,   Grand  Forks,   Oakes,  Jamestown,  Bismark, 

Minot,  Devils  Lake  and  Williston)   8,520 

Other  seasonal  labor 

Corn  huskers  :  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Iowa   2,300 

Apple  pickers:  Kansas  and  Missouri   235 

Sugar  beet  laborers:  Western  Nebraska   510 

Potato  pickers:  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Red  River  Valley   1,066 

Cotton  pickers  :  Texas   6,119 


Total   106,743 


Juvenile  Work.  The  juvenile  work  of  the  Service  deals  with  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  country  between  the  legal  working 
age  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is:  (a)  to  aid  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try in  assisting  pupils  to  select  and  prepare  for  a  definite  occupa- 
tional responsibility  in  which  they  may  become  efficient,  productive, 
and  constructive  workers  ;  (b)  to  do  all  possible  to  secure  for  them 
the  type  of  position  in  which  they  may  utilize  their  abilities  to  the 

14  A  brief  of  the  present  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Ms. 
January  18,  1923. 
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best  advantage;  and  (c)  to  afford  the  type  of  employment  super- 
vision which  will  encourage  efficiency,  full  development  of  abilities, 
adaptability,  and  stability. 

The  work  thus  falls  into  three  main  phases : 

1 .  Vocational  guidance 

2.  Placement 

3.  Follow-up 

Vocational  Guidance.  Under  the  work  of  vocational  guidance 
certain  activities  become  primarily  educational  in  nature,  the  Ser- 
vice, through  its  Junior  Division,  acting  in  a  cooperative  rather  than 
a  directive  capacity. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  daily  contact  is  maintained  with  busi- 
ness demands,  business  successes,  and  business  failures.  Informa- 
tion based  on  such  contacts  is  collected  and  disseminated :  informa- 
tion designed  to  help  the  schools  estimate  more  accurately  the  social 
and  economic  value  of  their  product  and  to  introduce  such  curricu- 
lum changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of 
the  business  world. 

The  Service,  through  its  Junior  Division,  also  attempts  to  bring 
back  under  educational  influence,  either  for  full-time  or  part-time, 
boys  and  girls  to  whom  further  educational  service  can  be  rendered. 

In  carrying  out  the  employment  or  placement  activity,  the  work  is 
concerned  with  the  pooling,  distributing,  and  marketing  of  the 
junior  or  juvenile  labor  supply,  in  such  manner  as  to  realize  for 
each  individual  his  best  possibilities  and  his  utmost  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  society. 

The  placement  work  divides  naturally  into  two  phases  concerned 
with  (a)  those  boys  and  girls  found  at  the  source  of  supply,  that  is, 
the  schools,  and  (b)  those  who  have  left  school. 

With  the  former  group  the  task  is  reasonably  simple,  as  the  supply 
is  already  pooled  at  the  source  and  awaiting,  if  not  expecting,  place- 
ment aid.  Such  placement  constitutes  a  distinctly  class  service, 
however,  leaving  a  large  group  unattended. 

This  second  group  comprises  those  of  working  age  who  are 
not  attending  school  but  who  are  employed  with  greater  or  less 
regularity" 

18  According  to  the  1920  Census,  approximately  48  per  cent  of  the  youth 
of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  were  either  in  school 
or  doing  nothing  while  52  per  cent  were  employed  with  more  or  less 
regularity. 
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Attention  to  this  second  group  involves  the  function  of  super- 
vision and  follow-up,  using  all  available  school  information  as  to  the 
ability  and  interests  of  every  applicant  and  the  combination  of  such 
knowledge  with  information  as  to  the  demands  of  various  positions. 
Definite  and  systematic  employment  supervision  is  aimed  at;  ser- 
vice which  seeks  to  answer  the  question :  "  What  further  develop- 
mental capacity  has  each  individual  and  how  may  he  be  encouraged 
to  develop  it  through  evening  schools,  correspondence  courses  and 
the  like  ? " 

In  carrying  out  the  three  phases  of  its  work,  namely,  vocational 
guidance,  placement,  and  follow-up,  the  Service  does  not  solicit  local 
cooperation.  It  responds  to  requests  from  local  educational  systems 
and  promises  cooperation  only  after  satisfying  itself  that  the  com- 
munity is  vitally  and  intelligently  interested  and  ready  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  work  locally. 

The  plan  of  cooperation  requires  that  the  city  so  cooperating 
shall  take  responsibility  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  guidance 
and  placement  work  locally  and  maintain  adequate  records  of  job 
opportunities  and  specifications,  and  lists  of  available  junior  appli- 
cants with  their  educational  qualifications,  vocational  objective,  and 
special  training. 

The  Service,  finally,  offers  leadership  and  advice  in  analyzing 
local  demands  and  in  perfecting  an  organization  best  fitted  to  local 
needs,  pools  the  experience  of  the  country  with  regard  to  junior 
employment  problems,  and  stimulates  the  program  by  periodical, 
official  visits,  by  which  local  offices  are  informed  as  to  newer  and 
better  methods  of  organization  and  operation. 

The  actual  work  accomplished  may  be  visualized  from  the  accom- 
panying table.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  numerous 
cases  it  is  the  function  of  the  advisor  to  discourage  placement  and 
suggest  a  return  to  school.  Hence,  unlike  general  employment  work, 
the  record  of  placements  does  not  necessarily,  in  junior  guidance, 
indicate  efficient  work. 

The  figures  below  do  not  take  into  account  the  total  volume  of 
the  work  of  the  office.  A  large  number  of  consultations  (reports  of 
which  are  made  informally)  have  to  do  with  personal  advice 
touching  educational  opportunities  and  follow-up  work.  The  state 
of  development  of  each  office  differs  greatly,  as  do  local  conditions 
surrounding  the  work. 
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TABLE  9 

Registration,  Referrals,  and  Placements  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
June  30,  1922,  Junior  Division  Field  Offices  19 


Office 

Registered 

Referred 

Placed 

I. 

Atlanta,  Ga.a   

1,015 



792 

2. 

Gary,  Ind  

1,033 

1,021 

St  a 
0I4 

3. 

Richmond,  Ind  ^ . . 

8D2 

3/8 

399 

4- 

South  Bend,  Ind  

020 

950 

736 

5- 

Jackson,  Mich.b   

574 

256 

249 

0. 

8,387 

5,423 

3,036 

7- 

St.  Paul,  Minn.c   

I,H5 

804 

690 

8. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.c   

0.^01 

2  121 

1,555 

9- 

Rockford,  111/*  

1.376 

469 

432 

10. 

5,350 

855 

488 

11. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  1  .... 

1,373 

661 

436 

12. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.d  

I064 

955 

675 

13. 

Stockton,  Cal.s   

1,062 

393 

306 

14- 

Wilmington,  Del.h   

348 

92 

44 

15. 

Worcester,  Mass.1   

213 

Total   

36,905 

1 5,595 

10,865 

*  Established  on  a  working  basis  in  July,  1921. 

b  Established  on  a  working  basis  in  November,  192 1. 

c  Reports  from  July,  1921. 

1  Reports  from  January,  1922. 

e  Reports  from  February,  1922. 

f  Reports  from  November,  1921. 

'-'  Reports  from  October,  1921. 

h  Reports  from  March,  1922. 

'  Works  only  in  a  continuation  school  to  help  initiate  the  placement  idea  in  the  school 
system;  reports  sent  in  on  a  different  basis  from  the  other  offices  since  September,  1921. 


19  Figures  taken  from  Hearing.  Appropriation  bill,  1924.  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  (as  previous),  p.  298. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  United  States  Employment  Service,  though  technically  a 
creation  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,1  functions  as  a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Service  is  organized  upon  both  a  geographical  and  a  func- 
tional plan,  the  general  administration  being  carried  on  centrally 
at  Washington,2  while  the  technical  operations  inhere  to  the  field. 

The  organization  is  set  up  to  supervise  and  control  four  technical 
processes  in  addition  to  the  general  executive  and  administrative 
activities.  These  processes  are  concerned  with  ( I )  cooperation  with 
states  and  municipalities  in  general  employment  work,  (2)  the 
gathering  of  industrial  employment  information,  (3)  recruitment 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  labor,  and  (4)  junior  placement  and 
guidance. 

The  frame-work  of  the  organization  thus,  is: 
Executive 

The  Director  General 
General  Administration 

Office  Proper  of  the  Director  General 
Office  of  Chief  Clerk 
Technical  Supervision 

State  Cooperation  Work 

Industrial  Employment  Information  Section 

Junior  Division 

Farm  District 

As  will  be  noted,  the  organization  nomenclature  is  not  standard- 
ized, a  section  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  coordinate  with  a 
division. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  while  certain  units  come  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  General,  others  are  responsible  to 
him  through  an  intermediary  administrative  officer. 

1  Under  permissive  provisions  of  the  law.  See  pp.  29  and  41  ante. 

2  With  the  exception  of  farm  and  harvest  work. 
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The  Director  General.  The  Director  General  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  He  is  appointed  by, 
holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of,  and  is  directly  responsible  to,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

As  head  of  the  Service  he  performs  those  functions  and  bears 
those  responsibilities  which  normally  fall  to  the  chief  of  a  bureau. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  executive  head  of  the  Service  he  per- 
forms certain  general  administrative  and  technical  supervisory 
duties,  later  discussed. 

Office  Proper  of  the  Director  General.  The  Office  Proper  of  the 
Director  General  performs  numerous  duties.  The  Office,  as  the 
name  would  indicate,  is  headed  by  the  Director  General,  and  it 
functions  as  the  supervising  unit  for  all  matters  of  general  admin- 
istration. 

General  Administration.  Included  under  general  administration 
are  all  of  those  activities  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Service,  such  as  estimating  for  appropriations,  making 
up  annual  and  other  reports,  general  correspondence  with  the  public 
and  with  other  bureaus  and  departments,  extension  of  the  service, 
and  matters  of  reorganization. 

The  Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  headed  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  supervision  and  control  of  routine  administrative 
processes. 

These  include  such  matters  as  the  keeping  of  accounts  for  the 
Service,  personnel  administration,  general  intramural  or  intra-ser- 
vice  correspondence,  purchase,  storage,  and  distribution  of  office 
supplies,  receipt,  distribution,  and  collection  of  mail,  filing,  and 
general  clerical  work,  and  stenographic,  typing,  messenger,  and 
communication  services. 

The  Office  occupies  a  position  subordinate  to  the  Office  Proper 
of  the  Director  General. 

State  Cooperation.  The  Office  Proper  of  the  Director  General 
has  direct  supervision  of  the  work  of  cooperation  with  and  financial 
aid  to  state  and  municipal  employment  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States.  No  intermediary  unit  is  here  involved.  The  Office, 
through  the  person  of  the  Director  General,  thus  functions  also  as 
what  might  be  called  (though  such  designation  is  not  in  use)  the 
Division  of  State  Cooperation. 

28-6 
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The  Director  General,  hence,  acts  as  (again  an  arbitrary  desig- 
nation) chief  of  division. 

This  so-called  division  is  coordinate  with  those  units  supervising 
agricultural  labor,  industrial  information,  and  junior  guidance  and 
placement. 

To  take  care  of  the  general  supervisory  work  with  regard  to  state 
cooperation  (as  well  as  matters  of  general  administration)  the  Office 
employs  a  Secretary  to  the  Director  General  and  a  messenger,  in 
the  Washington  (headquarters)  office. 

The  state  cooperation  work,  naturally,  is  organized  along  state 
lines  in  the  field,  forty-one  states  3  receiving  aid.  Each  state  included 
supports  one  or  more  offices,  the  entire  work  being  under  super- 
vision of  a  federal  director  for  the  state.4  The  local  offices  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  state  are  supervised  by  employees 
who,  as  the  local  custom  dictates,  enjoy  such  various  titles  as  assis- 
tant federal  director,  associate  director,  state  director,  superinten- 
dent, examiner-in-charge,  examiner,  and  special  agent. 

Employees  in  local  offices  are  responsible  to  the  officer  in  charge, 
he  in  turn  to  the  federal  director,  and  the  federal  director  to  the 
Director  General. 

The  Director  General,  however,  has  neither  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment nor  removal  with  regard  to  employees  in  the  state  and  munic- 
ipal cooperating  offices. 

Each  local  office  is  organized  according  to  state  practice  and  local 
needs. 

A  more  definite  idea  of  the  organization  may  be  obtained  from 
Table  10. 


3  Including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4  Usually  a  state  officer  and  so  paid,  but  receiving  a  nominal  salary 
(normally  one  dollar  per  annum)  from  the  Service  in  order  to  give  him 
the  status  of  a  United  States  Government  employee. 
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TABLE  10 

State  Cooperating  Employment  Agencies 


Number 

Total 

Total 

No. 

State 

Offices  (cities) 

of 

employees 

offices 

employees 

per  state 

per  state 

Alabama  . 

Arizona  . 
Arkansas 

California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware   

D.  of  Columbia0. 
Georgia  


Idaho  c 
Illinois 


Birmingham 

Mobile   

Montgomery 


Phoenix 


Little  Rock 
Texarkana  . 


Fresno   

Los  Angeles  . 
Long  Beach  . 

Oakland   

Sacramento  .. 
San  Francisco 
San  Jose  .... 
Stockton   


Colorado  Springs 

Denver   

Pueblo  , 


Bridgeport 
Hartford  . . 
New  Haven 
Norwich   . . 
Waterbury 

Wilmington 

Washington 


Atlanta  .. 
Columbus 
Savannah 


Lewiston 
Pocatello 


Aurora   

Bloomington 

Chicago   

Cicero   

Danville  ..  . . 


a  Includes  federal  director.  Main  office. 
b  Vacancy. 

c  No  federal  director. 
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State  Cooperating  Employment  Agencies — Continued 


Number 

Total 

Total 

No. 

State 

Offices  (cities) 

of 

employees 

offices 

employees 

per  state 

per  state 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rock  Island   

1 

1 

West  Frankfort   

1 

12 

T  1  *   

1 

1 

2 

2 

a6 

1 

2 

13 

Des  Moines   

a4 

1 

14 

K  n  n  c  0  c 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a2 

Wichita  

I 

15 

aI 

I 

16 

New  Orleans   

a3 

17 

Massachusetts  . . . 

'8 

Cambridge   

1 

T-1     _         •  1  

Northhampton  

Waltham   

17 

10 

a  Includes  federal  director.  Main  office. 
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State  Cooperating  Employment  Agencies — Continued 


Number 

Total 

Total 

No. 

State 

Offices  (cities) 

of 

employees 

offices 

employees 

per  state 

per  state 

18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska  . . 
New  Jersey 


Bay  City 
Battle  Creek 

Detroit   

Flint   

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson   

Kalamazoo  . . 

Lansing   

Marquette  . . . 
Muskegon  . . . 

Saginaw   

Traverse  City 

Crookston  . . . 

Duluth   

Minneapolis  . 
St.  Paul  

Hattiesburg  . 

Jackson   

Laurel   

McComb   

Meridian  .... 

Kansas  City  . 
St.  Joseph  . . . 
St.  Louis  .... 

Bozeman 

Butte   

Helena   

Kalispell   

Lewistown  . . 
Missoula 

Lincoln   

Scottsbluff 

Atlantic  City 

Camden   

Edgewater  . . 
Trvington 

Newark   

Paterson 
Red  Bank  . . . 
Trenton   


1 

2 
3 

a3 

I 
1 
I 
I 

a2 

3 
1 

"6 

1 
1 

a3 
1 
1 
1 

"2 
I 

I 

2 
I 
I 
2 
2 
I 
"2 


12 


ncludes  federal  director.  Main  office. 
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State  Cooperating  Employment  Agencies — Continued 


Number 

Total 

Totol 

No. 

State 

Offices  (cities) 

of 

employees 

offices 

p  m  n  1  nvppQ 

per  stste 

per  st  3 1  e 

25 

2 

2 

Buffalo   

2 

1 

1 

New  York  City  .... 

a8 

1 

3 

20 

8 

26 

North  Carolina  . . 

1 

1 

1 

a4 

1 

1 

9 

6 

27 

North  Dakota  ... 

"2 

I 

3 

2 

28 

Ohio 

Akron 

I 

I 

I 

a2 

I 

Hamilton   

I 

I 

I 

8 

29 

Oklahoma   

I 

9 

I 

I 

Oklahoma  City  .... 

"5 

1 

9 

5 

30 

1 

Marshfield   

1 

a3 

5 

3 

2 

I 

a4 

j 

McKeesport   

I 

New  Kensington  . . . 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

19 

10 

a  Includes  federal  director.  Main  office. 
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State  Cooperating  Employment  Agencies — Continued 


Number 

Total 

Total 

No. 

State 

Offices  (cities) 

of 

employees 

offices- 

employees 

per  state 

per  state 

XN.X10UC   IMdllU    .  .  .  . 

1ST  f»  1 31  7  T\  Ci  f  i- 

T 
X 

Providence   

a2 

33 

South  Carolina  . . 

a2 

34 

South  Dakota  . . . 

Huron   

I 

Mitchell   

I 

^>innY  Halle 

a2 

35 

2 

Dallas 

2 

Ft.  Worth   

I 

I 

37 

Virginia   

I 

Norfolk   

j 

a  ~ 

^8 

«5<J 

Wa  shin  erf  nn 

Rpl  1 1  n  frn  a  m 

I 

Seattle   

j 

a2 

I 

I 

2 

39 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Charleston  

a2 

40 

Ashland   

I 

I 

La  Crosse   

I 

2 

Milwaukee   

3 

I 

Racine   

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Wyoming  

Casper   

2 

14 

Cheyenne   

SI 

3 

2 

Total  

309 

309 

190 

a  Includes  federal  director.  Main  office. 
b  No  federal  director. 
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Industrial  Employment  Information  Section?  The  Industrial 
Employment  Information  Section,  headed  by  a  Director,  is  one  of 
the  four  coordinate  technical  supervision  units.  It  has  control  and 
direction  of  the  work  of  gathering  and  disseminating  information  as 
to  the  incidence  and  amount  of  industrial  unemployment. 

The  Director  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  Director  General, 
and  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  he  acts  (unofficially)  as  advisor 
and  assistant  to  the  Director  General  and  as  District  Director  for 
District  No.  5.°  In  this  latter  work  he  is  assisted  by  an  examiner, 
who  is  assigned  to  the  Director's  office  but  listed  as  a  member  of 
the  district  headquarters  staff  and  paid  from  district  funds. 

For  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  in  the  field  the  Section 
has  divided  the  country  into  nine  districts,  recognizing  state  lines. 

Each  of  these  districts  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  district 
director  who  (with  certain  exceptions7)  is  an  employee  of  the 
Service  and  is  paid  by  the  Section.  There  are  a  number  of  states 
in  each  district  and  a  number  of  cities  in  each  state  from  which 
information  is  drawn.  Usually  there  is  but  one  employee  in  each 
city 8  and  such  employees  are  designated  generally  as  special  agents.9 

The  local  agents  report  directly  to  the  district  director  without 
regard  to  state  lines,  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Employment  Information  Section. 

While  most  of  the  employees  in  the  field  are  paid  from  sources 
other  than  the  Employment  Service,  and  receive  but  a  nominal 
compensation  from  the  Service  (usually  one  dollar  per  annum)  in 
order  to  give  them  status  as  federal  employees,  they  are  (unlike 
the  State  Cooperation  group)  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of 
the  Section  and  are  subject  to  appointment  and  dismissal  by  him. 

Table  1 1  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  field  organization. 

5  Despite  the  name  "  section  "  this  unit  functions  as  one  of  the  main  sub- 
divisions of  the  Service. 

6  The  District  No.  5  headquarters  office  is  located  in  Washington  as  an 
experimental  and  model  station. 

7  The  exceptions  are  District  No.  1  in  which  the  director  is  paid  by  the 
Division  of  Conciliation,  Districts  No.  2  and  No.  o  in  which  he  is  paid  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  District  No.  5  where  the  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Employment  Information  Section  acts  also  as  district  director, 
being  paid  as  the  former. 

*  The  exceptions  are  the  largest  cities. 

"The  titles  "examiner"  and  "stenographer"  (in  the  larger  offices)  also 
occur. 
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TABLE  ii 

Field  Organization,  Industrial  Employment  Information  Section,  1923 


States 


Cities  (offices) 


2  >> 


-  °  « 


1.  Massachusetts 


2.  Connecticut  . . 

1.  New  York. . . 

2.  New  Jersey.  . 

3.  Pennsylvania 

1.  Illinois   

2.  Ohio   

3.  Indiana  

4.  Michigan  .... 


Boston   

Brockton  

Fall  River.... 
Lawrence 

Lowell  

New  Bedford. 
Springfield  . . . 
Worcester  . . . 


Bridgeport  . 
New  Haven. 
Waterbury  . 


New  York  City. 
Niagara  Falls. . 
Schenectady 


Camden   

Newark   

Passaic   

Perth  Amboy. 
Trenton  


Johnstown 
Pittsburgh 
Reading  . . 


Chicago 
Peoria  . 


Cincinnati  . . 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 

Indianapolis 


Detroit 
Flint  .. 


■  Plead  office,  includes  district  director. 
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Field  Organization,  Industrial  Employment  Information  Section,  1923 

— Continued 


Fi;  of 

UlSl. 

No. 

States 

Cities  (offices) 

Employees 

Total  em- 
ployees by 
states 

Total  dis- 
trict em- 
ployees 

Total  offices 
by  states 

Total  dis- 
trict of- 
fices 

Grand  Rapids... 

I 

3 

3 

5.  Wisconsin  .... 

Milwaukee  .... 

I 

IV 

a2 

1 

z.  lviinnesota  .... 

Minneapolis  .... 

I 

2 

St.  Paul  

I 

I 

2 

I 

1 

6 

5 

V 

1.  uiscrict  01 

Columbia  .. . 

Washington  .... 

Z 

I 

2 

Cumberland  .... 

I 

2 

2 

Wilmington  . . .  „ 

I 

2 

Lynchburg  ..... 

I 

1 

Norfolk  

I 

6.  West  Virginia. 

I 

2 

Huntington 

I 

Keyser   

I 

Wheeling  

I 

7.  South  Carolina 

Charleston  

I 

4 

8.  Florida   

I 

1 

Pensacola   

I 

VI 

a3 

2 

2.  Tennessee  .... 

Chattanooga  . . . 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3  Head  office.   Includes  district  director. 

b  Head  office.  District  director  also  acts  as  Director  of  Industrial  Employment  In- 
formation Section. 
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Field  Organization,  Industrial  Employment  Information  Section,  1923 

— Continued 


Dist. 
No. 

States 

Cities  (offices) 

Employees 

TotaL  em- 
ployees by 
states 

Total  dis- 
trict em- 
ployees 

Total  offices 
by  states 

Total  dis 
trict  of- 
fices 1 

o- 

Alabama   

Birmingham  .... 

I 

I 

7 

"l 

5 

VII 

I. 

New  Orleans..  . . 

*2 

2 

2 

1 

VIII 

I. 

Denver   

a3 

2. 

Montana   

Butte  

I 

3 

1 

4 

2 

IX 

I. 

California  .... 

San  Francisco. . . 

a3 

Los  Angeles  

1 

2. 

Portland  ....... 

1 

4 

3- 

Washington  ..  . 

Seattle  k 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

Total 

31 

64 

80 

80 

80 

64 

64 

a  Head  office.  Includes  District  Director. 


Junior  Division.  The  Junior  Division  is  headed  by  a  Chief,  who 
bears  the  additional  title  of  assistant  to  the  Director-General,  and 
reports  directly  to  the  Director-General.10 

It  is  charged  with  supervision  of  the  work  of  vocational  guidance 
and  placement  of  juniors,  that  is,  persons  between  the  legal  working 
age  and  majority  years.  Its  field  work  is  organized  along  state 
lines  in  connection  with  the  public  high  school  systems. 

Only  certain  of  the  field  employees  are  paid  by  (except  for  the 
usual  dollar-per-annum  group)  and  wholly  responsible  to  the  Junior 
Division.  Many  of  the  employees  in  the  local  offices  receive  the 
nominal  compensation  of  one  dollar  per  annum  in  order  to  give 
them  status  as  Government  employees.11 

The  head  of  each  local  office  usually  bears  the  title  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Guidance  and  Placement12  though  this  title  in  itself  does 
not  indicate  organization  rank.  Other  titles  which  occur  include 
junior  counselor,  placement  clerk,  and  farm  placement  clerk. 

10  A  secretary  is  also  provided  for  the  headquarters  office. 

11  They  are  usually  employees  in  the  public  school  system  of  their  state. 
"There  is  one  exception  (Rockford,  111.)  where  the  chief  representative 

(in  this  case  the  only  one)  bears  the  title  of  Junior  Counselor. 
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The  field  organization  may  be  more  readily  visualized  from  the 
table  below : 

TABLE  12 

Field  Organization,  Junior  Division 


No. 


State 


Offices  (city) 


Employees 


Total 
employees 
by  states 


Total 
offices 
by  states 


California   . . . 

Delaware   

Georgia   

Illinois   

Indiana   

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota   . . . 

New  Jersey.., 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 

Utah   

Wisconsin   . . . 


Stockton   

Wilmington   .  . 

Atlanta   

Rockford  .... 

Gary   

Richmond  .... 
South  Bend  .  . 

Worcester  .... 

Jackson   

Minneapolis  . . 
St.  Paul  

Jersey  City  

Pittsburgh  .... 
Providence  . . . 
Salt  Lake  City 
Milwaukee  . . . 


2 
I 

3 
i 
i 
I 

2 

2 
2 

4 

2 

4 
3 
i 
i 

2 
32 


32 


Agricultural  Labor.  The  Farm  District  work,  which  consists  in 
directing  the  recruitment,  distribution,  and  placement  of  agricul- 
tural labor  (particularly  during  the  harvest  season),  is  conducted 
under  supervision  of  a  Field  Director,  who  bears  direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  Director  General. 

This  organization  unit  is  coordinate  with  the  State  Cooperation, 
Industrial  Employment  Information,  and  Junior  units,  though  it  has 
been  given  no  designating  name.  In  practice  it  functions  as  a 
division. 

Unlike  the  other  units  mentioned,  however,  the  main  adminis- 
trative office  lies  in  the  field  and  not  at  Washington. 

But  three  offices  are  maintained ;  one  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
(the  main  office),  one  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  one  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  the  first  under  the  director,  the  second  supervised  by  a 
junior  examiner,  and  the  last  headed  by  a  superintendent.  The 
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Kansas  City  office  lists,  normally,  four  employees,  the  Sioux  City 
office,  one,  and  the  Fort  Worth  office,  one. 

Since  the  work  is  largely  cooperative  (with  state  farm  agencies) 
and  markedly  seasonal,  each  office  employs  numerous  temporary 
special  agents  during  the  harvest  season,  and  may  also  list  volunteer 
helpers  who  are  often  paid  by  local  organizations. 

The  work  is  carried  on,  almost  entirely,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  no  dollar-per-annum  employees  appear.13 

Summary.  It  is  obvious  from  the  previous  paragraphs  that  the 
Service  is  organized  primarily  for  the  cooperative  plan  of  operation 
and  that  the  central  office  functions  as  a  supervising  and  directing 
rather  than  a  controlling  agency. 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  Service  performs  a  minimum  of 
operation  itself  and  that  the  actual  work  in  each  of  the  various 
fields  is  largely  performed  by  the  state  and  local  organizations." 

Another  feature  which  stands  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  organi- 
zation, especially  as  visualized  in  the  tables  previously  set  forth,  is 
that  each  function  has  developed  its  field  organization  independently 
of  the  others;  one  by  districts,  with  groupings  of  states,  and  the 
others  by  states,  no  two  branches  duplicating  fully  the  states  served 
or  the  cities  in  which  offices  exist. 

In  short,  the  organization  is  geographical  so  far  as  the  division, 
or  unit  is  concerned,  but  functional  when  considered  with  regard  to 
the  Service  as  a  whole. 

Table  13  which  shows  by  states  and  cities  the  various  functional 
services,  may  be  of  interest  and  aid  in  visualizing  the  field  service  as 
a  whole. 


13  One  special  agent  is  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  while  the 
temporary  special  agents  receive  $5  per  diem. 

14  The  obvious  exception  is  the  Industrial  Employment  Information  section. 
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TABLE  13 

Functional  Services,  By  State  and  City 


<u 

0. 

u 

0, 

Distribution 

of 

em- 

'> 

ployees  per 

state 

to 

CO 

<u 

to 

cu 

by  serv 

ice 

u 

u 
>> 

k 

s.s 

c 
0 

!h 
U 

e 

a 

mber 

State  j  city  office 

O. 

to 

<u 
<u 

emplc 

"a, 
B 

V 

coope 

ial  e 

ent 

tion 

divisi 

Q. 

to 

tate  ni 

ity  nu 

mploy 
office 

otal 
city 

otal 
state 

tate 
tion 

adustr 
ploym 
forma 

0 
3 

E  S 

!3E 

U 

W 

H 

H 

m 

> 

fa 

I 

A 

A  11 

5 

I 

I 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

4 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

I 

3 

2 

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

1 

3 

Montgomery  

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

1 

2 

All  

3 

4 

State  Cooperation  .  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

All   

7 

7 

5 

Little  Rock   

State  Cooperation  . . 

zr 
O 

O 

6 

State  Cooperation  .  . 

I 

I 

4 

All  

19 

13 

4 

2 

7 

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

8 

Long  Beach  

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

9 

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

IHUUoL.    XL,llly.   XI11U.  .  . 

I 

2 

10 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

2 

11 

Snpt"3  m  on  \t\ 

Odll  dlllCIlLU   

OldLC    ^UUpcldUUll     .  . 

I 

I 

12 

San  Francisco.. . . 

State  Cooperation  . . 

5 

Tffrliicf*     TTinn     Tn  £  r\ 
XllUUol.   x^nip.    llliU.  •  • 

3 

0 
O 

13 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

I 

14 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

Junior  Division  

2 

3 

5 

All   

9 

6 

3 

IS 

Colorado  Springs. 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

1 

16 

State  Cooperation  . . 

4 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

3 

7 

17 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

1 

6 

All   

10 

7 

3 

18 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 

1 

2 

19 

Hartford   

State  Cooperation  . . 

3 

3 

20 

State  Cooperation  . . 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

1 

2 

21 

State  Cooperation  .  . 

1 

1 

22 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

1 

2 
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TABLE  13— Continued 


<u 
0 

u 

u 

Distribution  of 

em- 

*> 
u 

o. 

a 

ployees  per  state 

Vvxr  cprviPAo 

<n 

|h 

<u 

V 
V 

>> 

cn 

<u 

>> 

e « 

c 
0 

it 

<u 

u 

V 

J3 

u 

t) 

State;  city  office 

Branches  of  service 

a 

0 

a 

0 
"3, 

V 

a 

:0 

-  C 

in 
[> 

0. 

S 

•-t 

£> 
6 

<n 

<u 

<U 

£ 

u 

£ 

O 

y 

.21* 

tate  ni 

c 

mploy 
office 

otal 
city 

otal 
state 

tate 
tion 

ndustr 
ploym 
forma 

O 
C 
3 

arm  d 
manei 

u 

W 

H 

H 

t— > 

7 

A  11 

2 

a 

—  

I 

I 

/ 

State  Cooperation  . . 

a 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. .  . 

I 

Junior  Division  

I 

2 

•• 

8 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

All   

C 

J 

-J 
O 

b2 

24 

State  Cooperation  . . 

3 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

b2 

5 

9 

All   

2 

2 

25 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. .  . 

I 

1 

.•20 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

I 

1 

10 

All   

10 

c 

2 

3 

27 

State  Cooperation  . . 

0 

D 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

2 

Junior  Division 

7. 
0 

8 

28 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

29 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

11 

Idaho   

All   

2 

2 

30 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

31 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

1 

12 

All   

23 

18 

4 

1 

32 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

33 

Bloomington  .... 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

34 

State  Cooperation  . . 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

"s 

35 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

36 

Danville   

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

37 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

38 

East  St.  Louis.. . . 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

39 

Joliet   

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

40 

Peoria   

State  Cooperation  . . 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 

2 

41 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

42 

Rockford   

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

a  Vacancy. 

b  One  in  dual  capacity.   Really  part-time. 
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TABLE  13— Continued 


State;  city  office 


Branches  of  service 


g4S 
B  © 


o  y 
H 


Distribution  of  em- 
ployees per  state 
by  services 


B.S 


w  e  co 


fa 


Rock  Island  

Springfield  

West  Frankfort 

Indiana   

Anderson   

East  Chicago. . . 
Evansville  .... 
Fort  Wayne . . . 

Gary   

Hammond  .... 
Indianapolis  . . . 

Kokomo   

Richmond   

South  Bend. . . . 
Terre  Haute. . . 

Iowa   

Des  Moines. . . . 
Sioux  City  

Kansas  

Emporia   

Hutchinson 
Kansas  City.. . . 

Parsons   

Salina  

Topeka   

Wichita   

Kentucky   

Frankfort   

Louisville   

Louisiana   

New  Orleans.. . 


State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 


All   

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Junior  Division  . .  . 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
Junior  Division  . .  . 
Junior  Division  . .  . 
State  Cooperation 

All   

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
Farm  District   


All  .. 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Cooperation 
Cooperation 
Cooperation 
Cooperation 
Cooperation 
Cooperation 
Cooperation 


All  

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info, 


All   

Indust.  Emp.  Info, 
State  Cooperation 


16 
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TABLE  13 — Continued 


State ;  city  office 


Branches  of  service 


£  o 
W 


o  u 
H 


Distribuiion  of  em- 
ployees per  state 
by  services 


E.S 


</)  >,  B 

3  <?  o 


££ 


Maryland   

Baltimore 
Cumberland  . 

Massachusetts  . 
Boston   

Brockton   

Cambridge  .  . 
Fall  River. . . 
Fitchburg  . . . 
Framingham 
Lawrence  .  . . 
Lowell   

Lynn  

New  Bedford 
Northampton 
Springfield  .  . 

Waltham  .  . . 
Worcester   .  . 

Michigan   

Battle  Creek.. 

Bay  City  

Detroit   

Flint   

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson   

Kalamazoo  . . 

Lansing   

Marquette  . . 
Muskegon    . . 


All   

Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 


All   

State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
Junior  Division  . . . 

All   

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
Junior  Division  . . . 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 


28 


16 
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TABLE  13 — Continued 


service 

a 

Ih 

a 

t/i 

Distribution  of  em- 
ployees per  state 
by  services 

State  number 

City  number 
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I 

I 
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I 

I 

21 

All   

17 

9 

2 

6 

97 
98 
99 

100 

State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

Duluth   

2 

2 

Minneapolis   

St.  Paul  

3 
4 
I 
1 

8 

2 

3 

6 

22 

All  

6 

6 

IOI 
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Jackson 

State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 
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All   

I 
I 

1 
1 
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104 
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I 

1 

McComb 

I 

1 

Meridian   

2 

2 

Missouri   

16 

10 

2 

4 

106 

State  Cooperation  . . 
Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

3 

2 

4 

9 

107 
108 

State  Cooperation  .  . 
State  Cooperation  . . 

All   

1 

1 

6 

6 

24 

9 

8 

I 

109 
no 

Bozeman 

State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. .  . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 

All   

1 

1 

Butte 

1 

III 

T  I  #»  j  £»ti  0 

1 

3 

2 
3 

112 

1 

1 

113 
114 

1 
1 

1 
1 

25 

4 

2 

1 

115 
Il6 
117 

State  Cooperation  . . 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. .  . 
State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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20 
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21 

12 

5 

4 

Il8 

Atlantic  City  

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

119 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 

I 

3 

120 

Edgewater   

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

121 

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

122 

Jersey  City  

Junior  Division  

4 

4 
• 

123 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

I 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

3 

124 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. .  . 

I 

I 

125 

Paterson   

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

2 

126 

Perth  Amboy  

Indust.  Emp.  Info. .  . 

I 

I 

127 

Red  Bank  

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

128 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

I 

27 

All   

25 

20 

5 

129 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

2 

130 

Brooklyn   

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

2 

131 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

2 

132 

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

J33 

Elmira   

State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

134 

New  York  City. . 

State  Cooperation  . . 

8 

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

3 

II 

Niagara  Falls..  . . 

Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 

1 

I 

136 

Rochester   

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

I 

137 

Schenectady   

Indust.  Emp.  Info... 

1 

I 

138 

State  Cooperation  . . 

3 

3 

28 

North  Carolina.... 

All   

9 

139 

Asheville   

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

140 

Charlotte   

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

141 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

142 

State  Cooperation  .  . 

4 

4 

143 

Wilmington   

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

1 

144 

Winston-Salem  .. 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

1 

29 

North  Dakota  

All   

3 

3 

145 

State  Cooperation  . . 

2 

2 

146 

State  Cooperation  . . 

1 

1 
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Ohio   

Akron   

Ashtabula   

Cincinnati   

Columbus   

Dayton   

Hamilton   

Middle-town  .... 

Toledo   

Youngstown 

Oklahoma   

Ardmore   

Enid   

Lawton   

Oklahoma  City.. 
Tulsa  

Oregon   

Eugene   

Marshfield   

Portland   

Pennsylvania   

Erie   

Greensburg  

Harrisburg  

Johnstown   

McKeesport 
New  Kensington 

Philadelphia   

Pittsburgh   


All   

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 


All   

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 


All   

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 

All   

State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
State  Cooperation 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. 
Junior  Division  . . . 


13 


26 


10 
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I 
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J 

■2 
0 

I 

34 

4 

3 

I 

174 
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State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  . . 

I 

I 

2 

j 

-j 
0 

176 
177 

Charleston   

All   

Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 
State  Cooperation  . 

All   

I 

2 

I 

2 

-j 
0 

0 

36 

4 

4 

178 

I/O 

179 
150 

State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  . . 

All   

I 

I 

Mitchell   

I 

I 

2 

2 

"37 

5 

3 

2 
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All   

j 
j 

I 
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I 

3 
1 

38 

6 

5 

I 

184 

State  Cooperation  .  . 
State  Cooperation  . . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 
Farm  District   

2 

2 

185 
186 

1 

I 

I 

2 

187 

State  Cooperation  . . 
All   

I 

1 

39 

Utah  

1 

1 

188 

Salt  Lake  City. . . 

1 

40 

All  

9 

7 

2 

189 
190 
191 

State  Cooperation  . . 
Indust.  Emp.  Info.  . . 
Indust.  Emp.  Info. . . 
State  Cooperation  .  . 

I 

1 

Lynchburg   

I 

Norfolk  

I 

I 

2 
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214 
215 
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217 
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Richmond  .. 

Washington  . . 
Bellingham  , 
Ellensburg  . 
Everett 
Seattle   

Spokane  . . . 
Tacoma 
Wenatchee  . 
Yakima   

West  Virginia. 
Charleston  . 
Fairmont  . . 
Huntington 

Keyser  

Wheeling  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Ashland  . . . 
Green  Bay. . 
La  Crosse.  . 
Madison  . . . 
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The  Employment  Service,  in  its  field  work,  thus  operates,  includ- 
ing the  four  branches  of  the  Service,  in  forty-four  states13  and  218 
cities. 

The  total  number  of  offices  (considering  each  branch  of  the 
Service  to  have  its  own  office  in  cities  where  more  than  one  branch 
operates)  is  274  with  a  total  of  427  employees.16  Of  these  employees 
310  are  engaged  in  the  State  Cooperation  work,  seventy-eight  in 
the  Industrial  Employment  Information  Section,  thirty-three  in 
Junior  Work,  and  six  in  Farm  Labor. 

Of  the  forty-four  states  mentioned,  none  lists  offices  carrying  on 
all  four  branches  of  the  work;  fourteen  carry  on  three  branches; 
sixteen  carry  two  branches ;  and  fourteen  carry  but  one.  There  are 
thus  five  states  in  which  no  offices  are  located.17 

Of  the  218  cities,  171  contain  but  one  branch  office,  thirty-eight 
have  two,  and  nine  have  three.  Of  the  171  having  but  one  office, 
144  are  devoted  to  the  State  Cooperation  work,  twenty-two  to  Indus- 
trial Employment  Information,  and  five  to  Junior  Guidance  and 
Placement.  Of  thirty-eight  cities  having  two  branches  of  the  Ser- 
vice, .all  include  a  State  Cooperation  Office,  while  thirty-three  also 
list  offices  of  the  Industrial  Employment  Information  Section,  and 
four  the  Junior  Section. 

Of  nine  cities  having  three  offices,  all  list  State  Cooperation  and 
Industrial  Employment  Information  branches,  while  seven  include 
also  Junior  Offices,  and  two,  Farm  Labor  Offices. 

18  Including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

18  Giving  service  (even  though,  for  some,  only  part  time  each  day  or  week) 
throughout  the  year.  Temporary  employees,  that  is,  those  giving  full  or 
part-time  service  only  for  a  limited  period,  or  sporadically,  are  not  included. 

17  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico.  With  the 
District  of  Columbia  included  this,  of  course,  totals  forty-nine. 
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OUTLINE  OF  ORGANIZATION 
Explanatory  Note 

The  Outlines  of  Organization  in  this  series  of  monographs  have 
for  their  purpose  to  make  known  in  detail  the  organization  and 
personnel  possessed  by  the  several  services  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  which  they  relate.  They  have  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  followed  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  in  the  preparation  of  its  outlines  of  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Government.1  They  differ  from  those  outlines, 
however,  in  that  whereas  the  Commission's  report  showed  only 
organization  units,  the  presentation  herein  has  been  carried  far 
enough  to  show  the  personnel  embraced  in  each  organization  unit. 

These  outlines  are  of  value  not  merely  as  an  effective  means  of 
making  known  the  organization  of  the  several  services.  If  kept 
revised  to  date  by  the  services,  they  constitute  exceedingly  impor- 
tant tools  of  administration.  They  permit  the  directing  personnel 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  organization  and  personnel  at  their  disposi- 
tion. They  establish  definitely  the  line  of  administrative  authority 
and  enable  each  employee  to  know  his  place  in  the  system.  They 
furnish  the  essential  basis  for  making  plans  for  determining  costs 
by  organization  division  and  subdivision.  They  afford  the  data 
for  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  classifying  and  standardiz- 
ing personnel  and  compensation.  Collectively,  they  make  it  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  number  and  location  of  organization  divi- 
sions of  any  particular  kind,  as,  for  example,  laboratories,  libraries, 
blue  print  rooms,  or  any  other  kind  of  plant  possessed  by  the 
national  government,  to  what  services  they  are  attached  and  where 
they  are  located,  or  to  determine  what  services  are  maintaining 
stations  at  any  city  or  point  in  the  United  States.  The  Institute 
hopes  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  present  series  it  will  be  able 
to  prepare  a  complete  classified  statement  of  the  technical  and  other 

1  House  Doc.  458,  626.  Congress,  2d  Session,  1912,  2  vols. 
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facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  The  present  mono- 
graphs will  then  furnish  the  details  regarding  the  organization, 
equipment,  and  work  of  the  institutions  so  listed  and  classified. 
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UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
JANUARY  i,  1923 

Organization  Units: 

Classes  of  Employees  Number 
I.   General  Administration  (Washington  Office) 

1.  Administrative 

1.  Office  proper  of  Director  General 

Director  General  1 
Assistant  Director  General  1 
Secretary  to  Director  General  1 
Messenger  1 

2.  Office  of  Chief  Clerk 

Chief  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk  (Auditor)3  1 
Assistant  Auditor  1 
Clerk  (Secretary  to  Chief  Clerk)  1 
File  Clerk  1 
Clerk  and  Bookkeeper  1 
Messenger  1 

2.  Technical 

1.  Industrial  Information  Section 

Director 4  1 
Examiner  1 
Clerk  1 
Clerk  (Statistical)  1 
Stenographer  1 

2.  Junior  Division 

Chief  and  Assistant  to  Director  General  1 
Assistant  to  Chief  1 
Secretary  I 


Annual 
Salary 
Rates 1 


$5,000 
4,000 

1,740 
840 


2,250 

1,620 
1,620 
1,620 

1,440 

720 


2,500 


1,440 

960 

4,500 
2,500 
1,800 


1  Net,  or  without  the  temporary  "bonus"  or  additional  compensation  of 
60  per  cent  on  classes  below  $400,  or  $240  on  classes  of  $400  to  $2500,  and  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  total  compensation  $2740  on  classes  of 
$2500  to  $2740.   This  is  subject  to  minor  exceptions  in  special  cases. 

2  Vacancy — Salary  $2400. 

3  Acting  Chief  Clerk. 

4  Acts  also  as  Director  District  No.  5  Industrial  Information  Section. 

6  On  field  payroll  of  District  No.  5  but  performs  duties  at  headquarters. 
6  Paid  by  Office  of  Secretary,  Salary  $1600. 
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3.  Farm  Labor 

(All  employees  in  the  field.) 

4.  State  Cooperation 

(All  employees  in  the  field.) 
2.   Field  Organization 

1 .   State  Cooperation  and  Allotment 

1.  Alabama 

1.  Montgomery7 

Federal  Director 

2.  Birmingham 

Senior  Examiner 
Clerk-Stenographer 

3.  Mobile 

Examiner  in  Charge 

2.  Arizona 

I.  Phoenix7 

Federal  Director 

Examiner 

Janitor 

3.  Arkansas 

1.  Little  Rock  7 

Federal  Director 
Superintendent 
Examiner 
Special  Agent 

2.  Texarkana 

Special  Agent 

4.  California 

1.  San  Francisco  7 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Fresno 

Special  Agent 

3.  Long  Beach 

Special  Agent 

4.  Los  Angeles 

Special  Agent 

5.  Oakland 

Special  Agent 

6.  Sacramento 

Special  Agent 

7.  San  Jose 

Special  Agent 

8.  Stockton 

Special  Agent 


7  Head  office. 
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5.  Colorado 

1.  Denver8 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Colorado  Springs 

Special  Agent 

3.  Pueblo 

Special  Agent 

6.  Connecticut 

1.  Hartford8 

Federal  Director 
Assistant  Federal  Director 
Superintendent 

2.  Bridgeport 

Superintendent 

3.  New  Haven 

Superintendent 

4.  Norwich 

Superintendent 

5.  Waterbury 

Superintendent 

7.  Delaware 

I.  Wilmington 

8.  District  of  Columbia 
1 .  Washington 8 


Superintendent 


1 


1 


Stenographer 


i 


9.  Georgia 


1.  Atlanta" 

Federal  Director 
Assistant  Federal  Director 
Examiner  in  Charge 


T 


I 


I 


2.  Columbus 

Examiner  in  Charge 


1 


3.  Savannah 

Examiner  in  Charge 


1 


10.  Idaho 


1.  Lewiston 

Special  Agent 


T 


2.  Pocatello 

Special  Agent 


1 


5  Head  office. 


"  Vacancy. 
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11.  Illinois 

1 .  Chicago  10 

Federal  Director 
State  Director 
Special  Agent 
Examiner 

2.  Aurora 

Examiner 

3.  Bloomington 

Special  Agent 

4.  Cicero 

Special  Agent 

5.  Danville 

Examiner 

6.  Decatur 

Special  Agent 

7.  East  St.  Louis 

Special  Agent 

8.  Joliet 

Special  Agent 

9.  Peoria 

Special  Agent 

10.  Quincy 

Superintendent 

11.  Rockford 

Special  Agent 

12.  Rock  Island 

Special  Agent 

13.  Springfield 

Special  Agent 

14.  West  Frankfort 

Special  Agent 

12.  Indiana 

1.  Indianapolis  10 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Anderson 

Examiner 

3.  East  Chicago 

Special  Agent 
4  .  Evansville 

Special  Agent 

Examiner 
5.   Fort  Wayne 

Special  Agent 

Examiner 


Head  office. 
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Federal  Director  I 
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1 
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3.  Hutchinson 
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Examiner  I 
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11  Head  office. 
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1 8.  Massachusetts 
i.  Boston" 

Federal  Director  I 
Assistant  Federal  Director  I 


_ . 

v^diiiuriugc 

3- 

Hi  \t  n  r»i  1  t*rr 
J.  llXilUUl  g 

opcCldl  .Tigcm 

4- 

Framingham 

OpcCldl  -TV^CIIL 

5- 

Lowell 

Snecial  Ap"Ptit 

6. 

Lynn 

Special  Agent 

7- 

Northampton 

Special  Agent 

8. 

Springfield 

Special  Agent 

9- 

Waltham 

Special  Agent 

10. 

Worcester 

Special  Agent 

19.  Michigan 
1.  Detroit12 


Special  Agent 

2. 

Battle  Creek 

Special  Agent 

3. 

Bay  City 

Special  Agent 

4. 

Flint 

Special  Agent 

5. 

Grand  Rapids 

Special  Agent 

6. 

Jackson 

Special  Agent 

7- 

Kalamazoo 

Special  Agent 

Senior  Examiner 


2,040 


Federal  Director 
Examiner 


900 
300 


12  Head  office. 
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8.  Lansing 

Special  Agent 

9.  Marquette 

Special  Agent 

10.  Muskegon 

Special  Agent 

11.  Saginaw 

Special  Agent 

12.  Traverse  City 

Special  Agent 

20.  Minnesota 

1.  St.  Paul13 

Federal  Agent 
Examiner 
Special  Agent 

2.  Crookston 

Special  Agent 

3.  Duluth 

Special  Agent 

4.  Minneapolis 

Special  Agent 

21.  Mississippi 

1.  Meridian13 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Hattiesburg 

Special  Agent 

3.  Jackson 

Special  Agent 

4.  Laurel 

Special  Agent 

5.  McComb 

Special  Agent 

22.  Missouri 

1.  St.  Louis13 

Federal  Director 
Examiner 

Special  Agent 

2.  Kansas  City 

Examiner 

3.  St.  Joseph 

Examiner 


1,320 


1,320 


1,000 


1,000 


Head  office. 
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23.  Montana 

1.  Helena1' 

Federal  Director 
Assistant  Federal  Director 
Clerk 

2.  Bozeman 

Special  Agent 

3.  Butte 

Special  Agent 

4.  Kalispell 

Special  Agent 

5.  Lewiston 

Special  Agent 

6.  Missoula 

Special  Agent 

24.  Nebraska 

1 .  Lincoln  14 

Federal  Director 
Examiner  in  Charge 

2.  Scottsbluff 

Special  Agent 

25.  New  Jersey 

1 .  Trenton  14 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Atlantic  City 

Special  Agent 

3.  Camden 

Special  Agent 
Examiner 

4.  Edgewater 

Special  Agent 

5.  Irvington 

Special  Agent 

6.  Newark 

Special  Agent 
Examiner 

7.  Paterson 

Special  Agent 


96c 


1,320 


1. 56( 


1,260 
1,500 


8.  Red  Bank 

Special  Agent 

Head  office. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


New  York 

1.  New  York  City  15 

Federal  Director 

Assistant  Federal  Director 

Examiner 


2. 


8 


Special  Agent 
Albany 

Associate  Director 
Special  Agent 
Brooklyn 

Special  Agent 
Buffalo 

Special  Agent 
Dunkirk 

Special  Agent 
Elmira 

Special  Agent 
Rochester 

Special  Agent 
Syracuse 

Special  Agent 
North  Carolina 
1.  Raleigh15 

Federal  Director 
Examiner 
Special  Agent 
Janitor-Messenger 
Ashville 

Special  Agent 
Charlotte 

Special  Agent 
Greensboro 

Special  Agent 
Wilmington 

Special  Agent 
Winston-Salem 
Special  Agent 
North  Dakota 
Bismarck 15 

Federal  Director 
Examiner 
Fargo 

Superintendent 


2. 


6. 


1. 


2. 


Head  office. 
28-8 


Without  compensation 


I 

1,500 
1,800 
I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


1,800 
1,200 
240 


1,320 
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29.  Ohio 

1 .  Columbus  17 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 
Akron 

Special  Agent 
Ashtabula 

Special  Agent 
Cincinnati 

Special  Agent 
Dayton 

Special  Agent 
Hamilton 

Special  Agent 
Middletown 

Special  Agent 
Youngstown 
Special  Agent 

30.  Oklahoma 

1.  Oklahoma  City" 

Federal  Director 
Examiner 
Special  Agent 
Clerk 

2.  Ardmore 

Special  Agent 

3.  Enid 

Special  Agent 

4.  Lawton 

Special  Agent 

5.  Tulsa 

Special  Agent 

31.  Oregon 

1.  Portland" 

Federal  Director 
Assistant  Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Eugene 

Examiner 

3.  Marshfield 

Superintendent 

32.  Pennsylvania 

1 .  Harrisburg  " 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 


17  Head  office. 


1S  Without  compensation. 
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2.  Erie 

Special  Agent 

3.  Greensburg 

Special  Agent 

4.  Johnstown 

Special  Agent 

5.  McKeesport 

Special  Agent 

6.  New  Kensington 

Special  Agent 

7.  Philadelphia 

Special  Agent 

8.  Pittsburgh 

Special  Agent 

9.  Reading 

Special  Agent 
Clerk 
10.  Scranton 

Special  Agent 

33.  Rhode  Island 

1 .  Providence  20 

Federal  Director 
Examiner 

2.  Newport 

Special  Agent 

34.  South  Carolina 
1.  Columbia20 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

35.  South  Dakota 
Sioux  Falls  20 

Federal  Director 
Examiner 
Mitchell 
Examiner 

36.  Tennessee 

I.  Knoxville20 

Special  Agent 
Examiner 

37.  Texas 

1.  Dallas20 

Special  Agent 
Examiner 

2.  Denison 

Special  Agent 


1. 


2. 


Without  compensation. 


20  Head  office. 
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38. 


39- 


40. 


4i- 


3.  Fort  Worth 

Special  Agent 

4.  Houston 

Special  Agent 
Virginia 

1.  Richmond21 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 
Examiner 

2.  Danville 

Special  Agent 

3.  Norfolk 

Special  Agent 
Washington 

1 .  Spokane 21 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Bellingham 

Special  Agent 

3.  Ellensburg 

Special  Agent 

4.  Everett 

Special  Agent 

5.  Seattle 

Special  Agent 

6.  Tacoma 

Special  Agent 

7.  Wenatchee 

Special  Agent 

8.  Yakima 

Special  Agent 

West  Virginia 

1.  Charleston  21 

Federal  Director 
Examiner  in  Charge 

Wisconsin 

1.  Madison21 

Federal  Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Ashland 

Examiner 

3.  Green  Bay 

Special  Agent 

4.  La  Crosse 

Examiner 


21  Head  office. 


23  Without  compensation. 
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42. 


Examiner 

1  uuu 

L,ierK 

I  I 

1  uuu 

6.  Oshkosh 

Special  Agent 

I  I 

7.  Racine 

Special  Agent 

I  I 

8.  Rhmelander 

Special  Agent 

I  I 

9.  Sheboygan 

C                 1      A  1 

bpecial  Agent 

I  I 

10.  Superior 

C*                 1      A  1 

Special  Agent 

I  I 

T  T         \A/  niinoil 

11.      VV  dUbdU 

Special  Agent 

I  I 

Wyoming 

1.  Cheyenne23 

Federal  Director 

I  I 

2.  Casper 

Special  Agent 

I  900 

2.  Industrial  Employment  Information  Section 
1.   District  No.  1. 

1.  Massachusetts 

1.  Boston23 

Director 
Special  Agent 

2.  Brockton 

Special  Agent 

3.  Fall  River 

Special  Agent 

4.  Lawrence 

Special  Agent 

5.  Lowell 

Special  Agent 

6.  New  Bedford 

Special  Agent 

7.  Springfield 

Special  Agent 

8.  Worcester 

Special  Agent 

2.  Connecticut 

1.  Bridgeport 

Special  Agent 

18  Head  office. 

11  $3600  per  annum  paid  by  Division  of  Conciliation. 
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2. 


I. 


2. 


3- 


2.  New  Haven 

Special  Agent 

3.  Waterbury 

Special  Agent 
District  No.  2. 
New  York 

1.  New  York  City 
Director 
Examiner 
Special  Agent 

2.  Niagara  Falls 
Special  Agent 

3.  Schenectady 
Special  Agent 

New  Jersey 
1.  Camden 

Special  Agent 
Newark 

Special  Agent 
Passaic 

Special  Agent 
Perth  Amboy 

Special  Agent 
Trenton 

Special  Agent 
Pennsylvania 


2. 


3- 


4- 


5. 


2. 


3- 


Johnstown 

Special  Agent 
Philadelphia 

Special  Agent 
Pittsburgh 
Special  Agent 
4.  Reading 

Special  Agent 
District  No.  3. 
1.  Illinois 

1 .  Chicago 25 
Director 
Examiner 
Special  Agent 
Peoria 

Special  Agent 


2. 


25  Head  office. 

38  $3600  per  annum  paid  by  Division  of  Conciliation. 

27  $4.17  per  diem  with  all  expenses  averaging  $150  per  annum. 
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2.  Ohio 

1.  Cincinnati 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  Dayton 

Special  Agent  1  1 

3.  Toledo 

Special  Agent  1  1 

4.  Youngstown 

Special  Agent  1  1 

3.  Indiana 

1.  Indianapolis 

Special  Agent  1  1 

4.  Michigan 

1.  Detroit 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  Flint 

Special  Agent  1  1 

3.  Grand  Rapids 

Special  Agent  1  1 

5.  Wisconsin 

1.  Milwaukee 

Special  Agent  1  1 

4.  District  No.  4. 

1.  Missouri 

1 .  Kansas  City  28 

Director  1  3>6o° 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  Minnesota 

1.  Minneapolis 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  St.  Paul 

Special  Agent  1  1 

3.  Nebraska 

1 .  Omaha 

Special  Agent  1  1 

4.  Iowa 

1.  Sioux  City 

Special  Agent  1  1 

5.  District  No.  5. 

1.  District  of  Columbia 
1.  Washington88 

Director  1  29 

Examiner 30  1  1,800 

w  Head  office. 

29  Director  Industrial  Information  Section  acts  as  District  Director.  Paid 
as  former. 

80  Paid  from  field  funds  but  assigned  to  Office  of  Director  Industrial 
Information  Section. 
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2.  Maryland 

1 .  Baltimore 

Special  Agent  i  i 

2.  Cumberland 

Special  Agent  i  i 

3.  Georgia 

I.  Atlanta 

Special  Agent  1  1 

Stenographer  1  300 

4.  Delaware 

1.  Wilmington 

Special  Agent  1  1 

5.  Virginia 

1 .  Lynchburg 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  Norfolk 

Special  Agent  1  1 

6.  West  Virginia 

1.  Fairmont 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  Huntington 

Special  Agent  1  1 

3.  Keyser 

Special  Agent  1  1 

4.  Wheeling 

Special  Agent  1  1 

7.  South  Carolina 
1.  Charleston 

Special  Agent  1  1 

8.  Florida 

1 .  Jacksonville 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  Pensacola 

Special  Agent  1  1 

6.  District  No.  6 

1 .  Kentucky 

1.  Louisville81 

Director  1  3, 000 

Special  Agent  1  1 

Stenographer  1  720 

2.  Tennessee 

1.  Chattanooga 

Special  Agent  1  1 

2.  Knoxville 

Special  Agent  1  1 

3.  Memphis 

Special  Agent  1  1 

31  Head  office. 
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3.  Alabama 

1.  Birmingham 

Special  Agent 

7.  District  No.  7. 
I.  Louisiana 

1.  New  Orleans 82 
Director 
Special  Agent 

8.  District  No.  8. 

1.  Colorado 

1.  Denver82 
Director 
Special  Agent 
Stenographer 

2.  Montana 
1.  Butte 

Special  Agent 

9.  District  No.  9. 

1.  California 

1.  San  Francisco 

Director 
Examiner 
Special  Agent 

2.  Los  Angeles 

Special  Agent 

2.  Oregon 

1.  Portland 

Special  Agent 

3.  Washington 
1.  Seattle 

Special  Agent 
3.  Junior  Division 

1.  California 

1 .  Stockton 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement 
Junior  Counselor 

2.  Delaware 

1.  Wilmington 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 
Placement 

3.  Georgia 

1 .  Atlanta 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement 
Junior  Counselor 

Head  office. 

$3600  per  annum.  Paid  by  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
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4.  Illinois 

1.  Rockford 

Junior  Counselor  1  750 

5.  Indiana 

1 .  Gary 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 ,000 

2.  Richmond 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 

3.  South  Bend 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 

Junior  Counselor  1  750 

6.  Massachusetts 
1 .  Worcester 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 

7.  Michigan 
1.  Jackson 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 

Placement  Clerk  1  810 

8.  Minnesota 

1.  Minneapolis 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 ,200 

Junior  Counselor  1  600 

1  552 
1  480 

2.  St.  Paul 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 

Junior  Counselor  1  1,760 

9.  New  Jersey 

1.  Jersey  City 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

Guidance  and  Placement  1  1 

Junior  Counselor  1  1,560 

Junior  Examiner  1  720 

10.  Pennsylvania 
1.  Pittsburgh 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement  1  1 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

Guidance  and  Placement  1  880 

Clerk  1  240 
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11.  Rhode  Island 
i.  Providence 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 
Placement 

12.  Utah 

I.  Salt  Lake  City 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 
Placement 

13.  Wisconsin 

1.  Milwaukee 

Superintendent,  Guidance  and 

Placement 
Farm  Placement  Clerk 
4.  Farm  Labor34 

1.  Missouri 

1 .  Kansas  City  35 

Field  Director 

Examiner 

Janitor 

Special  Agent 

2.  Iowa 

1.  Sioux  City 
Examiner 


3,500 
1,620 
192 


660 


84  In  addition,  Special  Agents  are  employed  during  the  harvest  season 
on  temporary  basis  at  $5  per  diem.  Not  here  included. 

"Also  administrative  headquarters  for  Farm  Labor  Division.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  office  not  established  as  of  date  of  this  outline. 

38  $2100  per  annum.  Paid  by  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Explanatory  Note 

The  Classifications  of  Activities  in  this  series  have  for  their  pur- 
pose to  list  and  classify  in  all  practicable  detail  the  specific  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  several  services  of  the  national  government. 
Such  statements  are  of  value  from  a  number  of  standpoints.  They 
furnish,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  effective  showing  that  can  be 
made  in  brief  compass  of  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  service  to  which  they  relate.  Secondly,  they  lay  the  basis  for  a 
system  of  accounting  and  reporting  that  will  permit  the  showing  of 
total  expenditures  classified  according  to  activities.  Finally,  taken 
collectively,  they  make  possible  the  preparation  of  a  general  or 
consolidated  statement  of  the  activities  of  tne  government  as  a 
whole.  Such  a  statement  will  reveal  in  detail,  not  only  what  the 
government  is  doing,  but  the  services  in  which  the  work  is  being 
performed.  For  example,  one  class  of  activities  that  would  prob- 
ably appear  in  such  a  classification  is  that  of  "  scientific  research." 
A  subhead  under  this  class  would  be  "  chemical  research."  Under 
this  head  would  appear  the  specific  lines  of  investigation  under 
way  and  the  services  in  which  they  were  being  prosecuted.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  value  of  such  information  in 
planning  for  future  work  and  in  considering  the  problem  of  the 
better  distribution  and  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  institute  contemplates  attempting  such  a  general  list- 
ing and  classification  of  the  activities  of  the  government  upon  the 
completion  of  the  present  series. 

Classification  of  Activities 

i.  General  Administration 

1.  Intramural  routine 

2.  Supervision  of  technical  activities: 

1.  Cooperation  with  states  in  general  employment  work 

2.  Industrial  employment  information 

112 
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3.  Agricultural  labor  distribution 

4.  Junior  guidance  and  placement 
2.  Technical  work 

1.  General  Labor 

1.  Cooperation  with  public  employment  agencies  (state  and 
municipal)  by  means  of : 

1.  Financial  aid  to  carry  on 

1.  Recruitment 

2.  Registration 

3.  Placement 

4.  Distribution 

2.  Direct  aid  in  emergencies  in  clearing  labor  between : 

1.  States 

2.  Other  localities 

2.  Industrial  Labor 

1.  Collection  of  information  regarding  prevalence  of  unem- 

ployment 

2.  Collation  of  such  information 

3.  Dissemination  of  such  information  1 

3.  Agricultural  labor ;  direct  operation  in 

1.  Recruitment 

1.  Advertising 

2.  Registration 

3.  Placement 

4.  Distribution 

1.  Obtaining  special  railroad  rates 

2.  Advancing  transportation  (supplied  by  employers) 

4.  Junior  labor  (in  cooperation  with  public  school  systems). 

1.  Vocational  guidance  and  counsel 

2.  Registration 

3.  Placement 

4.  Follow-up  and  continuation  work. 
1  Temporarily  in  abeyance. 


APPENDIX  3 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  issues  but  one  printed 
publication,1  the  "  Industrial  Employment  Information  Bulletin," 
which  appears  monthly.2  This  publication  was  formerly  known  as 
the  "  Industrial  Employment  Survey  Bulletin  "  but  was  changed  to 
the  present  title  with  the  June,  1922  issue.  At  the  same  time  the 
practice  of  including  the  publication  of  employment  statistics  in  this 
bulletin  was  discontinued. 

The  announcement  printed  with  the  first  issue  under  the  new  title 
gives  the  reason  for  this  step. 

Notice  8 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  has  discontinued  the  publication  of  statistics 
of  employment  in  the  Industrial  Employment  Information  Bulletin, 
that  function  being  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
its  monthly  Labor  Review. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  will  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bulletin,  publishing  general  and  specific  industrial 
and  employment  conditions,  the  distribution  and  clearance  of  labor, 
and  current  comment  on  the  employment  situation,  and  show  oppor- 
tunities for  employment. 

July  8,  1922. 

Francis  I.  Jones, 

Director  General. 

This  issue  also  included  a  statement  of  purpose  and  scope  for 
the  bulletin  which  clearly  outlined  the  aims  of  the  publication  and 
indicated  its  future  content.  The  statement  follows : 

1  The  annual  report  is  no  longer  issued  separately  but  is  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Numerous  mimeograph  or  multi- 
graph  publications  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  news  letters  and 
bulletins  of  the  Junior  Division.  (See  p.  55  ante). 

2  Quarto  size,  no  cover  or  separate  title  page.  Runs  from  20  to  30  pages. 
Issued  at  Washington. 

8  Industrial  Employment  Information  Bulletin,  June,  1922,  p.  1. 
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The  Industrial  Employment  Information  Bulletin,  published 
monthly  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  renders  a  service  in  the  form  of  employment  infor- 
mation, analyzed  according  to  industrial  groups  and  geographical 
divisions.  It  is  a  strictly  neutral  service,  inaugurated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regularly  collecting  and  distributing  current  information 
regarding  general  and  specific  industrial  employment  conditions, 
the  distribution  of  labor,  and  the  fluctuations  in  employment 
throughout  the  country. 

The  organization  necessary  for  the  collection  of  these  data  con- 
sists of  district  directors  situated  in  nine  geographic  divisions  of 
the  country,  who  have  selected  voluntary  agents  located  in  each 
industrial  center.  These  agents  have  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
the  collection  of  information  monthly  concerning  general  and 
specific  industrial  and  employment  conditions,  the  distribution  of 
labor  for  current  comment  on  the  employment  situation.  These 
volunteer  agents  have  been  appointed  special  agents. 

With  the  aid  of  these  special  agents  general  employment  com- 
ment is  collected  by  the  district  directors  from  authoritative  sources, 
supplemented  by  intelligent  opinion. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  scope  of  this  bulletin  will  be  increased 
as  funds  may  become  available  for  the  purpose  and  its  usefulness 
demonstrated.  As  timeliness  is  its  essence,  publication  is  expected 
within  a  few  days  after  collection  of  the  information.  It  is  desired 
to  present  only  such  information  as  may  satisfy  an  industrial  want, 
and  in  such  form  as  to  be  of  the  utmost  utility.  It  must,  however, 
be  fully  recognized  that  this  publication  is  merely  an  initial  step  in 
a  larger  undertaking,  and  it  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  the  idea 
may  indicate  ways  and  means  of  supplying  a  business  barometer 
not  now  available,  to  the  end  that  employment  facts  may  be  trans- 
lated into  business  policies. 

Francis  I.  Jones, 

Director  General.4 

The  present  bulletin  has  departed  in  no  essential  respect  from 
the  outline  above  given. 


'Ibid. 
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LAWS 
(A)  Index  to  Laws 


Establishment — Organization  Units 

Department  of  Labor  37  Stat.  L.,  736,  737 

Division  of  Information,  in  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor   34  Stat.  L.,  898, 909 

Division  of  Information,  in  Department  of  Labor  37  Stat.  L.,  736,  737 

Emergency  Employment  Service  40  Stat.  L.,  345,  376 

Employment  Service  (first  separate  appropriation)  40  Stat.  L.,  345, 376 

Duties — Secretary  of  Labor1 

Advance  opportunities  for  profitable  employment  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Clear  labor  between  states,  maintain  system  to  41  Stat.  L.,874,  938 

Collect  employment  information  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1129 

Cooperate  with  public  employment  offices  42  Stat.  L.,  1110,  1129 

Coordinate  public  employment  offices  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Develop  welfare,  juniors  legally  employed  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Develop  welfare,  wage  earners  of  United  States  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Direct  workers  for  harvesting  wheat  crop  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Employment,  advance  opportunities  for  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Employment  information,  collect  42  Stat.  L„  11 10, 1 129 

Employment  information,  furnish  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Employment  information,  publish  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Employment  offices,  public,  cooperate  with  42  Stat.  L.,  1110,  1129 

Employment  offices,  public,  coordinate  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Foster  welfare,  juniors  legally  employed  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Foster  welfare,  wage  earners  of  United  States  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Furnish  employment  information  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Harvest  wheat  crop,  mobilize  and  direct  workers  to  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Improve  working  conditions,  juniors  42  Stat.  L.,  1110,  1129 

Improve  working  conditions,  other  wage  earners  41  Stat.  L.,874,  938 

Juniors,  advance  opportunities  for  employment 

of   42  Stat.  L.,  1110, 1129 

Juniors,  legally  employed,  foster,  etc.,  welfare 

of   42  Stat.  L.,  1110, 1129 

Juniors,  legally  employed,  improve  working  con- 
ditions of   42  Stat.  L.,  1 1 10,  1 129 

Labor,  maintain  system  for  clearing,  etc  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Maintain  system  for  clearing  labor,  etc  41  Mat.  L.,  874,  938 

Mobilize  workers  for  harvesting  wheat  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 


1  Becoming,  by  delegation,  Employment  Service  duties. 
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Opportunities  for  profitable  employment,  advance  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Promote  welfare,  juniors  legally  employed  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Promote  welfare,  wage  earners  of  United  States  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Publish  employment  information  41  Stat.  L.,  874*938 

Public  employment  offices,  cooperate  with  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10,  11 29 

Public  employment  offices,  coordinate  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

States,  maintain  system  for  clearing  labor  between.  . .  .41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 
Wage  earners,  advance  opportunities  for  employment 

of   41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Wage  earners  of  U.  S.,  foster,  etc.,  welfare  of  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Wage  earners  of  U.  S.,  improve  working  conditions  of  .41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 
Welfare  of  juniors  legally  employed,  foster, 

etc  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10,  1129 

Welfare  of  wage  earners  of  U.  S.,  foster,  etc  41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 

Wheat  crop,  mobilize  and  direct  workers  to  harvest. . .  .41  Stat.  L.,  874,  938 
Working  conditions  of  juniors,  improve  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10,  1129 


Working  conditions  of  wage  earners  U.  S.,  improve  41  Stat.  L.,  874, 938 


Appropriations 

Additional  compensation   42  Stat.  L.,  1557 

Advance  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
ment  42  Stat.  L.,  1 1 10, 1 129 

Bonus   42  Stat.  L.,  1557 

Clear  labor  between  states,  maintain  system 

to  42  Stat.  L.,  1 1 10, 1 129 

Collect  employment  information  42  Stat.  L.,  11  to,  1129 

Compensation,  additional   42  Stat.  L.,  1557 

Cooperate  with  public  employment  offices  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1129 

Coordinate  public  employment  offices  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Develop  welfare,  juniors  legally  employed  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Develop  welfare,  wage  earners  of  U.  S  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Employment,  advance  opportunities  for  42  Stat.  L.,  1110,  1129 

Employment  information,  collect  42  Stat.  L.,  11  to,  1129 

Employment  information,  furnish  42  Stat.  L.,  11  to,  i  129 

Employment  information,  publish  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Employment  offices,  public,  cooperate  with  42  Stat.  L.,  1110, 1129 

Employment  offices,  public,  coordinate  42  Stat.  L.,  n  to,  1129 

Foster  welfare,  juniors  legally  employed  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Foster  welfare,  wage  earners  of  U.  S  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1129 

Furnish  employment  information  42  Stat.  L.,  mo,  1129 

Improve  working  conditions,  juniors  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Improve  working  conditions,  other  wage 

earners   42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1129 

Juniors,  advance  opportunities  for  employment 

of   42  Stat.  L.,  1 1 10,  1 129 

Juniors,  legally  employed,  foster,  etc.,  welfare 

of   42  Stat.  L.,  1 1 10, 1 129 

Juniors,  legally  employed,  improved  working  con- 
ditions of   42  Stat.  L.,  1 1  to,  1 129 

Labor,  maintain  system  for  clearing,  etc  42  Stat.  L.,  tito,  1129 

Maintain  system  for  clearing  labor,  etc  42  Stat.  L.,  it  10, 1129 

Opportunities  for  profitable  employment, 

advance   42  Stat.  L.,  n  10, 1129 
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Promote  welfare,  juniors  legally  employed  42  Stat.  L.,  1110, 1129 

Promote  welfare,  wage  earners  of  U.  S  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10,  1129 

Public  employment  offices,  cooperate  with  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Public  employment  offices,  coordinate  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1 129 

Public  employment  information  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1129 

States,  maintain  system  for  clearing  labor 

between   42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1129 

Wage  earners,  advance  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment of   42  Stat.  L.,  1  no,  1 129 

Wage  earners  of,  U.  S.,  foster,  etc.,  welfare  of  42  Stat.  L.,  n  10, 1129 

Welfare  of  juniors  legally  employed,  foster, 

etc  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10, 1129 

Welfare,  wage  earners  of  U.  S.,  foster,  etc  42  Stat.  L.,  mo,  1129 

Working  conditions  of  juniors,  improve  42  Stat.  L.,  11 10,  1 129 

Working  conditions  of  wage  earners  of  U.  S., 
improve   42  Stat.  L.,  n  10, 1129 


(B)  Compilation  of  Laws 

1907 — Act  of  February  20,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  898,  909) — An  Act 
To  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States. 

*    *    *  * 

Sec.  40.  Authority  is  hereby  given  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration to  establish,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  a  division  of  information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization;  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall 
provide  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  division  to  promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens  admitted  into 
the  United  States  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  desiring  immi- 
gration. Correspondence  shall  be  had  with  the  proper  officials  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  said  division  shall  gather  from  all  available 
sources  useful  information  regarding  the  resources,  products,  and  physical 
characteristics  of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  shall  publish  such  informa- 
tion in  different  languages  and  distribute  the  publications  among  all  ad- 
mitted aliens  who  may  ask  for  such  information  at  the  immigrant  stations 
of  the  United  States  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  desire  the  same. 
When  any  State  or  Territory  appoints  and  maintains  an  agent  or  agents 
to  represent  it  at  any  of  the  immigrant  stations  of  the  United  States,  such 
agents  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  have  access  to  aliens  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  the  special  induce- 
ments offered  by  such  State  or  Territory  to  aliens  to  settle  therein.  While 
on  duty  at  any  immigrant  station  such  agents  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  who, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may,  for 
violation  of  any  such  regulations,  deny  to  the  agent  guilty  of  such  violation 
any  of  the  privileges  herein  granted. 
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1913 — Act  of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  736,  737) — An  Act  To 
create  a  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  following-named  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  and 
branches  of  the  public  service  now  and  heretofore  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
same,  known  as  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Immigration,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  the 
Division  of  Information,  the  Division  of  Naturalization,  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  at  Large,  ....  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  same  shall  hereafter  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of 
the  last-named  department.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion is  hereby  divided  into  two  bureaus,  to  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  the  titles 
Chief  Division  of  Naturalization  and  Assistant  Chief  shall  be  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 


192 1 — Act  of  June  16,  192 1  (42  Stat.  L.,  29,  48) — An  Act  Making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
and  prior  fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

*  *    *  * 

The  sum  of  $125,207.97  of  the  appropriation  "  Advanced  Transportation, 
United  States  Employment  Service,  1918  and  1919,"  is  reappropriated  and 
made  available  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  complete  the  payment 
of  obligations  covering  transportation  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1919 
by  the  War  Emergency  Employment  Service. 

1923 — Act  of  January  5,  1923  (42  Stat.  L.,  11 10,  1129) — An  Act 
Making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924 
and  for  other  purposes. 

*  *    *  * 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Printing  and  Binding:  For  printing  and  binding  for  Department  of  Labor 
including  all  its  bureaus,  offices,  institutions  and  services  located  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  $215,000. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  including  juniors  legally 
employed,  to  improve  their  working  conditions,  to  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment  by  regularly  collecting,  furnishing,  and 
publishing  employment  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employment; 
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maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  several  States;  co- 
operating with  and  coordinating  the  public  employment  offices  throughout 
the  country,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  and  for  their  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  absent 
from  their  official  station,  together  with  their  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsis- 
tence, when  allowed  pursuant  to  section  13  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Act  approved  August  1,  1914;  supplies  and  equipment,  telegraph  and 
telephone  service,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $210,000. 

1923 — Act  of  March  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  L.,  1557)— An  Act 
Making  appropriations  to  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  certain  civilian  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924. 

[Sec  i.]  That  all  civilian  employees  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  who  receive  a  total  of  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $2500  per  annum  or  less,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  shall  receive  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $240  per  annum:  Provided,  That  such  em- 
ployees as  receive  a  total  of  annual  compensation  at  a  rate  more  than  $2500 
and  less  than  $2740  shall  receive  additional  compensation  at  such  rate  per 
annum  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  their  salaries,  plus  their  additional  com- 
pensation, at  the  rate  of  $2740  per  annum,  and  no  employee  shall  receive 
additional  compensation  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  which  is  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  rate  of  the  total  annual  compensation  received  by  such  em- 
ployee :  Provided  further,  That  the  increased  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$240  per  annum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  shall  not  be  com- 
puted as  salary  in  construing  this  Act :  Provided  further,  That  where  an 
employee  in  the  service  on  June  30,  1922,  has  received  during  the  fiscal 
year  1923,  or  shall  receive  during  the  fiscal  year  1924,  an  increase  of  salary 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $200  per  annum,  or  where  an  employee,  whether 
previously  in  the  service  or  not,  has  entered  the  service  since  June  30,  1922, 
whether  such  employee  has  received  an  increase  in  salary  or  not,  such 
employee  shall  be  granted  the  increased  compensation  provided  herein  only 
when  and  upon  the  certification  of  the  person  in  the  legislative  branch  or  the 
head  of  the  department  or  establishment  employing  such  persons  of  the 
ability  and  qualifications  personal  to  such  employees  as  would  justify  such 
increased  compensation. 

*  *    *  * 

EXECUTIVE  AND  JUDICIAL 

Executive  Departments.    .  .  .  Department  of  Labor,  $566,640;  .... 

*  *    *  * 

Sec.  9.  That  the  additional  compensation  granted  in  this  Act  shall  be 
applied  by  administrative  officers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  appropriations 
made  herein  will  not  be  exceeded. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Explanatory  Note 

Statements  showing  appropriations,  receipts,  expenditures  and 
other  financial  data  for  a  series  of  years  constitute  the  most  effec- 
tive single  means  of  exhibiting  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
service.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has  adopted  no  uniform 
plan  of  appropriation  for  the  several  services  and  that  the  latter 
employ  no  uniform  plan  in  respect  to  the  recording  and  reporting  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditures,  it  is  impossible  to  present  data  of 
this  character  according  to  any  standard  scheme  of  presentation. 
In  the  case  of  some  services  the  administrative  reports  contain 
tables  showing  financial  conditions  and  operations  of  the  service  in 
considerable  detail ;  in  others  financial  data  are  almost  wholly  lack- 
ing. Careful  study  has  in  all  cases  been  made  of  such  data  as  are 
available,  and  the  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  results  in 
such  a  form  as  will  exhibit  the  financial  operations  of  the  services 
in  the  most  effective  way  that  circumstances  permit. 

The  figures  in  the  first  table  have  been  taken  from  the  "  Com- 
bined Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Balances,  etc., 
of  the  United  States  " 1 ;  those  in  the  second  table  from  "  Estimates 
of  Appropriations  "  Treasury  Department,  except  for  1921  and 
1922  which  are  from  the  Budget. 

1  Except  expenditures  for  1922  which  are  from  Employment  service 
accounts. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY1 
Explanatory  Note 

The  bibliographies  appended  to  the  several  monographs  aim  to 
list  only  those  works  which  deal  directly  with  the  services  to  which 
they  relate,  their  history,  activities,  organization,  methods  of  busi- 
ness, problems,  etc.  They  are  intended  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  persons  who  desire  to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
services  from  an  administrative  standpoint.  They  thus  do  not 
include  the  titles  of  publications  of  the  services  themselves,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  treat  of  the  services,  their  work  and  problems. 
Nor  do  they  include  books  or  articles  dealing  merely  with  technical 
features  other  than  administrative  of  the  work  of  the  services.  In 
a  few  cases  explanatory  notes  have  been  appended  where  it  was 
thought  they  would  aid  in  making  known  the  character  or  value  of 
the  publication  to  which  they  relate. 

After  the  completion  of  the  series  the  bibliographies  may  be 
assembled  and  separately  published  as  a  bibliography  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Branch  of  the  National  Government. 

Official 

Present  scope  and  activities  of  the  Federal  employment  service. 

(In  Monthly  labor  review,  May,  1920,  v.  10:  1201-14) 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  immigration.  United  States  employment  service. 

Women  and  girls'  division  plan.  [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 

1916]  4  p. 

 Division  of  information.    Annual  report  of  chief, 

1908-1920.  (In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  immigration  Annual  report  of 
commissioner-general,  1908-1920.  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 

1 908- 1 920). 

Also  published  separately  1911-1920. 

  Bureau  of  immigration  and  naturalization.  Regulations 

governing  distribution  of  information  to  admitted  aliens  .  t>  . 
[with  section  of  act  of  Congress  creating  Information  division  in 
bureau]  Sept.  25,  1907.  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1907.  3  p. 
(Commerce  and  labor  dept.  Bulletin  155). 


1  Compiled  by  Sophy  H.  Powell. 
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  Congress.  Joint  committees  on  labor.  National  employ- 
ment system.  Hearings  on  S.  688  for  national  employment  sys- 
tem. S.  1442  .  .  .  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1919.  2  pts. 

 House  Committee  on  appropriations.  Department  of 

commerce  and  labor  appropriation  bill,  1923.  Hearing.  .  .  . 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1922.  914  p. 

Employment  service,  p.  870-892. 

 Second  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  192 1. 

Hearings.  .  .  .  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  192 1.  686  p.  (67th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

Employment  service,  p.  493-500. 

 Sundry  civil  bill  1918-1922.  Hearings. 

.  .  .  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  191 7-1920. 

See  Employment  service  in  index. 

 Third  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  1919. 

Hearings.  .  .  .  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1919.  534  p.  (65th 
Cong.,  3rd  sess.) 

Employment  service,  p.  412-435. 

 Third  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  1919. 

Second  hearing.  .  .  .  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1919.  381  p. 
(66th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

Employment  service,  p.  249-277. 

 Urgent  deficiencies.  1918.  Hearings.   .  .  . 

Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1918.  1258  p.  (65th  Cong.,  2d 
sess) . 

Employment  service,  p.  1004-41. 

 Committee  on  labor.  Hearings.  Washington, 

Govt,  print,  off.,  3  pts.  1916  12  p. 

 National  employment  bureau,  Report.  .  .  . 

Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1916.  12  p.  (64th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
House  rept.  424,  v.  2).  Serial  6904 

 To  establish  national  employment  bureau. 

Report.  .  .  .  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1920.  4  p.  (66th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  House  rept.  999).  Serial  7654 

  Department  of  commerce  and  labor.  Estimate  of  appropria- 
tion for  [establishment  of  Information  division  in  bureau]. 
Feb.  22,  1907.  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1907.  2  p.  (59th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  House  doc.  750,  v.  53).  Serial  5156 

  Department  of  labor.   Annual  report  of  Secretary  1920. 

Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1921.  967  p. 

Information  and  education  service,  p.  36-37. 
Employment  service  p.  43-44. 
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